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THE WEEK. 

PARLIAMENT was opened on Tuesday by the King 
in person. The King’s Speech, after sympathetic 
reference to the earthquake at Kingston and to the 
assistance given by the United States, passed on to the 
Amir’s visit, and promised reforms in India. To gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons a welcome promise of 
retrenchments was conveyed. The first paragraph on 
home affairs dealt with the ‘‘ unfortunate differences 
between the two Houses,’’ and declared that Ministers 
are considering ‘‘a solution of the difficulty.’ The 
chief measure of the session will be a Licensing Bill, to 
be followed by an extension of self-government in Ire- 
land and a settlement of the University question. An 
Army Bill, defining the functions of the regular and 
volunteer forces and improving their organisation, 
Small Holding, and Land Valuation Bills, will also 
occupy a prominent place in the Government pro- 
gramme. Another important measure will establish a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, another will enable women 
to serve on local authorities, and another will be intro- 
duced to regulate hours of labour in mines. 


Mr. TOMKINSON, in an admirable speech, moved 
the Address, and Mr. Rainy seconded. The debate 
was then opened by Mr. Balfour, who criticised the 
Government’s programme cleverly enough ; at least, so 
it seemed until the speech was answered. The Leader 
of the Opposition fastened upon one ‘‘ amazing omis- 
sion ’’ in the Royal Speech—it contained no reference 
to the Colonial Conference. Then he twitted Ministers 
with inconsistent pronouncements about the House of 
Lords, and prophesied that the policy of ‘‘ filling up the 
cup’? would fail. Next, in sharp contrast with Lord 
Lansdowne and with his own action in the last Govern- 
ment, Mr. Balfour promised strenuous opposition to 
any proposals for Devolution or University reform in 
Ireland. The Prime Minister, in a speech of great 
power, vivacity, and wit, crushed the first objection by 
showing that there was no mention of the Conference 
in the King’s Speech either in 1897 or 1902. ‘* We are 
a conservative people on this side of the House,’’ said 
Sir Henry. ‘‘ We go from precedent to precedent. The 
right hon. gentleman is surrounded by gentlemen who 
speak of themselves and their party as if they had inven- 
ted the Colonies, and they always speak of us, especially 
in public, when they are using their loudest tones, as men 
who have no community of feeling, sympathy, or 
interest with the Colonies.’’ The rebuke was courted 
and deserved. Then Sir Henry turned to the question of 
the Session—the House of Lords. The constitution 
of this country, he said, is essentially a representative 
system, and it is intolerable that the Leader of the 
Opposition, when defeated at the polls, should rely on 
the help of men not elected but born to support him. 
Ireland ought to have, what every self-governing colony 
has, the management of her own domestic affairs. Mr. 
Redmond, who followed, pointed out that the govern- 
ment of Ireland has always been a failure, and urged 
the only remedy that has not been tried—trust in the 
Irish people. 


On Wednesday the debate centred round the New 
Hebrides Convention, Mr. Birrell’s Irish policy, and old 
age pensions. Sir Edward Grey was happily able to 
dispel the gloom which had settled on the Government 
benches as Opposition speakers descanted on the Con- 
vention. He explained that it was an agreement with 
France as our partner in the condominium, and there- 





fore equally responsible for its provisions. Violence, 
cannibalism, and slavery had prevailed in the New 
Hebrides, so the Convention was really a forward step. 
After the New Hebrides, Ireland popped up. Mr. 
Birrell’s maiden speech as Chief Secretary was an 
immense success. Mr. Healy once said that Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, during his brief secretaryship, 
tried to govern Ireland by Scotch jokes. Mr. Birrell’s 
English wit will compete formidably with the best 
assortments from other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Perhaps the gem, the Birrellism of Birrellisms, was the 
gentle criticism of Mr. Bryce’s speech on the University 
question. ‘‘ I am willing to admit that, had he shown 
it to me, whilst not quarrelling with the general outline 
and scheme he unfolded, I think I should have ventured 
to suggest to him, knowing something of Parliamentary 
exigencies, that in some parts of his speech a little less 
rigidity of outline was perhaps desirable. Nothing 
adds so much to the charm of a landscape as a bank of 
cloud on the horizon.’ Mr. Birrell stated that the 
Irish Bill will not create a legislature in Dublin, but it 
will of course carry out the Premier’s pledge that it will 
lead up to the larger policy. Old age pensions were 
raised by Mr. Barnes. Mr. Asquith replied sym- 
pathetically but with caution. Nothing, he said, 
ought to be dearer to the heart of a_ politi- 
cian, and the difficulties, although great, were 
perhaps exaggerated. There must first be econo- 
mies in our expenditure and readjustments in tax- 
ation, but these must be absolutely consistent with our 
present fiscal system, and he was inclined to proceed by 
stages. Mr. Harold Cox spoke strongly against pen- 
sions, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain said the necessary 
revenue could only be got by Tariff Reform.  Fifty- 
two Tariff Reform M.P.’s have met under his chairman- 
ship, and have decided to move a Tariff Reform amend- 
ment to the Address in spite of Mr. Balfour’s refusal to 
do so. It will be moved by a Mr. Hills, and the chief 
Opposition Whip will tell in its favour. As the amend- 
ment has been framed with Mr. Balfour’s aid, it will 
probably offer a fine scope to semi-Protectionist dialecti- 
cians, and Mr. Balfour will doubtless win fresh laurels 
as a casuist if not as a leader. 


IRISH affairs again occupied the House on Thurs- 
day, but this time without dividing it. Mr. Hayden, 
supported by Mr. Hugh Law and Mr. Dillon, com- 
plained that the promises made in. 1903 to reinstate the 
evicted tenants had not been carried out. Mr. Birrell, 
whose reply gave complete satisfaction to the Nation- 
alists, undertook that the promises of 1903 should be 
fulfilled without delay, and hoped that by the end of 
May the Estate Commissioners would have adjudicated 
upon every claim. Turning to ‘‘ the shocking case of 
Lord Clanricarde,’’ Mr. Birrell was willing to take from 
him the management of his estate—an estate ‘‘ haunted 
by the ghosts of murdered men.’’ These strong and 
manly utterances were warmly welcomed by Mr. 
Redmond, and even Mr. Long not only agreed that 
immediate action is justified by the circumstances, but 
promised that the Conservative Party would consider 
any further legislation without bias. Earlier in the 
day Sir A. Acland-Hood had moved that a writ should 
be issued for Worcester, and the Attorney-General 
announced that the Government would no longer oppose 
the motion. Mr. Hemmerde, however, and Mr. J. 
Taylor opposed. Mr. Asquith, who acted as leader in 
the Prime Minister’s absence, announced that although 
he would support the motion, the official Whips could 
not tell for it. The motion was lost by 192 to 150 votes. 
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We hope this division will give a stimulus to Election 
Reform, upon which some interesting suggestions will 
be found elsewhere. 

At the present moment the chief topic of conversa- 
tion, writes a Berlin correspondent, is the quarrel of the 
Centre with the Government. At first sight this looks 
like a personal question, in which foreign countries 
should not and cannot display any considerable interest. 
The fact is, however, that the foreign policy of the 
Empire, so far as it is not dictated by momentary ebulli- 
tions, is very largely affected precisely by this very quar- 
rel of Centre and Government. So long as the Centre 
chooses to maintain its attitude of offended dignity, the 
Government is powerless to pursue the lines of extreme 
conservatism in foreign or domestic affairs. In fact, 
the clock stops. By the very system of bureaucratic 
government, any important move to the Left is impos- 
sible until the Liberal Party in the Reichstag actually 
commands, on its own account, an absolute majority of 
the votes. But when that happens, the bureaucratic 
system, as far as the Empire is concerned, will become 
an impossibility. In the meantime, all that the Liberal 
votes can achieve is to squeeze unwilling concessions 
from the essentially conservative permanent Government. 
The character of permanency which, by bureaucratic 
politicians, is described as ‘* the one permanent rock in 
a period of flux,’’ prevents the natural swing of the 
political pendulum towards the left. Every time that 
the swing to the left has achieved its highest possible 
point, there is a popular explosion of indignation. 
The pendulum swings back a little, but is prevented 
from achieving its proper swing by the aforesaid con- 
stitutional check. Hence the clock stops, and has to be 
set going again with a swing to the right. That will 
be the case until some courageous clockmaker removes 
the check. 


Tue new Reichstag will involve the voting of 
fresh taxation, and fresh industrial disabiltties for 
the benefit of agriculture. In the meantime, 
though the programme is prepared, there are, as 
Prince von Biilow expressed it, certain difficulties 
about the musicians. Without the aid of the Centre, 
there is no majority for the execution of an agricultural 
programme. For a few months, or rather weeks, the 
Chancellor may be able to stave off the evil day by 
marking time, so to speak, with the aid of a do-nothing 
majority of Conservatives and Moderate Liberals. But 
in the near future, the Government has to deal with 
the difficult problem of the American tariff -negotia- 
tions. Concessions on the most reasonable lines will 
be bitterly opposed by the Agrarians, if they involve 
the tiniest breach in the wall of Protection, and there 
is reason to believe that the concessions will more pro- 
bably be sought, as before, in the industrial quarter. 
There will be violent opposition from the Industrials, 
of course, and it was with no light heart, probably, that 
Prince von Biilow expressed his hope, the other day, 
that the Industrial Union would not jib if it became 
necessary still further to increase the weight on its 
patient shoulders. Of course, German Industry will 
jibb, and it will be necessary to secure in the Reichstag 
some non-Liberal, or rather non-Industrial support, in 
addition to the inadequate forces of the actual Agrarian 
Right. That will be the moment for conciliating the 
Centre. The present condition of mutual suspicion and 
hostility may therefore be safely regarded as an exhibi- 
tion of sparring during play-hours. It will not last 
much beyond the spring. 


A Lurip light has been thrown upon the impartiality 
of the Berlin bureaucracy by the publication of a series 
of letters exchanged between the Chancellor’s Office 
and the German Navy League. It appears that, as the 


Navy League could not apply its funds to electioneer- 
ing purposes, Prince Biilow supplied them with a large 
sum for the purpose of assisting what he calls the 





National Parties—i.e., the parties which support the 
Government. The correspondence has caused dismay 
in Government circles, principally because it shows 
that between the first and second ballots the Govern- 
ment was trying to bribe the right wing of the 
Socialists with offers of assistance against the Centre. 
‘* No stone must be left unturned,’’ so ran one of these 
documents, ‘‘ to prevent the further strengthening of 
the Centre in the Second Ballots, and to induce the 
Socialists to vote against the Centre candidate when 
one is opposed by any other bourgeois candidate.” 
Apparently both the Navy League and the Government 
consider that the Blacks are even more objectionable 
than the Reds from the standpoint of colonial and naval 
expansion. It was fear of the Centre, it seems, that 
prevented Admiral von Tirpirz from introducing ‘‘ a 
sensible Naval Bill ’’ in the last Reichstag. 


Tue elections, which have been proceeding in 
Russia during the past week, have resulted in substan- 
tial gains for the Opposition ; most notable of these is 
the Constitutional Democratic victory in Moscow, where 
the results of Sunday’s poll showed that all the 160 
electors belong to the Constitutional Democratic 
‘‘ ticket.’’ The Constitutional Democrats could, if they 
chose, return the four members allotted to Moscow ; but 
they announced beforehand that they would give one 
seat to the workmen. Even more striking than the 
victory of the Constitutional Democrats is the complete 
failure of the Socialists. A perusal of the election 
returns reveals the astonishing fact that a large number 
of persons holding official positions have been elected 
as Constitutional Democrats, notwithstanding the fact 
that the party is officially regarded and treated as illegal 
and revolutionary. The elections in towns with separate 
representation have so far given eight seats to Con- 
stitutional Democrats, one to the Socialists, and one to 
the Right. In the provinces the Opposition has also 
scored, obtaining an absolute majority in thirteen pro- 
vinces, and in four others its electors outnumber the 
avowed supporters of the Government. Needless to 
say, the Government’s chagrin is intense, and the 
remaining returns are awaited with keen anxiety. It is 
announced that the Senate has determined to grant 
legal status to the Constitutional Democratic Party ; 
and as the elections have demonstrated the strength of 
that party throughout the Empire, it would be absurd 
even in Russia to delay such recognition. 


TuHeE Italian Ministers of Finance and Treasury, 
Signori Massimini and Majorana, our Rome corre- 
spondent writes, have just presented their Bill for a 
reduction, or, to be more exact, a better distribution of 
local taxation, substituting for the present municipal taxes 
on the members of each family and their food, a single 
graduated income tax, incomes below a certain amount 
being exempt. It is, in other words, a Fiscal reform, 
similar to that proposed in France, with this difference, 
that at present it is limited to the municipal budget ; 
though, if the experiment work well, it may be extended 
to the State Budget. The reform which is now pro- 
posed, has been urged for many years, and it is really 
necessary for two reasons; first, because the poor 
people, especially in the small communes, are propor- 
tionately taxed much higher than the rich; and, 
secondly, because the latter, who largely control the 
municipalities, will be much more careful than they are 
now in expending money, if the greater portion has to 
come out of their own pockets. Unfortunately, the Bill 
is strongly opposed by the Conservatives, for reasons 
both economic and political, which everyone can easily 
understand; it is also opposed by the Socialists, 
Republicans, and Radicals, because they do not con- 
sider the reform sufficiently drastic, and think it in- 
capable of bringing about the change they desire. One 
of the chief arguments of the opponents of this Bill 
is that, while a graduated income-tax is possible when 
applied to the whole country, it would be a failure 
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in small communes where, because of the exemption of 
the small incomes, the new taxation would bring in so 
little as to be inadequate to the local needs, and, there- 
fore, insufficient to take the place of the burdens which 
the Cabinet wishes to abolish. 


Mr. Lioyp-GeorceE was the first Liberal Minister 
to visit Belfast for twenty years, and the dimensions 
and harmony of the meeting which he addressed in the 
Ulster Hall on the 8th is a good omen of the revival of 
genuine Liberalism in Ulster. Elaborate police pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent the threatened repeti- 
tion of Birmingham rowdyism, but they proved quite 
unnecessary. Mr. Lloyd-George’s militant Protestant- 
ism and anti-clericalism made him a peculiarly fitting 
envoy to Ulstermen. His trenchant exposure of the 
hollow pretensions of Lord Londonderry and Mr. Wal- 
ter Long, who trade upon Protestantism in Ulster and 
fight against Protestant ideals of education in England, 
was fully appreciated by his Protestant audience. But, 
with characteristic courage, Mr. Lloyd-George did not 
stop there; he proceeded, as a Welsh Nationalist, to 
make an eloquent and uncompromising plea for the 
principles of Irish self-government, and was applauded 
to the echo. Nothing is more heartening in the Irish 
situation than the change which the ‘‘ North-East 
Corner ’’ is undergoing as a result of the labours of 
the Independent Orange Order and of Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell. Mr. Russell, at the Ulster Hall meeting, took 
occasion to reiterate his belief in the need for giving 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland ‘ a fair opportunity for 
higher education.’’ On the same day a meeting at 
Galway protested against the partial exclusion of Gal- 
way Queen’s College from the Government’s Univer- 
sity proposalg. Archbishop Healey, who presided, 
carefully avoided any criticism on the scheme as a 
whole; but it is understood that he, as well as the other 
bishops who would prefer the scheme of the Robertson 
Commission, recognise that it would be imprudent to 
reject the Government’s offers. 


On last Saturday afternoon, a procession of those 
in favour of Woman’s Suffrage marched from Hyde 
Park Corner to Exeter Hall, where a meeting was held. 
The same hour was chosen for a similar demonstration 
in Trafalgar Square. The gatherings were enthusiastic 
and representative, but as regards numbers, neither the 
procession nor the demonstration was impressive ; about 
two thousand women took part in the former, though it 
is only fair to add that the day was both cold and wet. 
Processions and demonstrations cannot afford to be any- 
thing less than completely successful. They are appeals 
to Caesar, and in the present instance Caesar did not 
respond. No doubt a fair number of educated women 
desire the vote, and desire it speedily; the 
working man’s’ wife, and the’ single woman, 
who is herself a manual worker, do not appear 
to be equally anxious; judging by last Saturday's 
meetings they are indifferent. There is still plenty 
of spade work for the Women’s Political and Social 
Union, and if, instead of taking Mr. Zangwill’s advice 
to ‘‘damage the Government,’’ the members en- 
deavoured to win the masses to their standard, their 
chances of sucess might improve. 





On Wednesday several hundred women, most ef 
them imported from the North, were marched to the 
House of Commons, with instructions to force an 
entrance by physical force if necessary. Mrs. Despard’s 
ambition to be arrested was eventually gratified, and, 
after a long scene of disorder, fifty-eight other 
women were put in custody. The whole agitation is 
now being conducted so obviously in a spirit of hostility 
to the Liberal party, and to the programme of national 
and social reforms to which it is pledged, that Mrs 





Pankhurst and her friends can hardly be surprised if 
they are losing rather than gaining ground. Probably, 
however, the sympathy of the Evening News, which 
compares English policemen to Russian cossacks, will 
more than compensate them. It is difficult, however, 
to understand how the principles of Mrs. Fawcett and 
other Tory ladies, who applaud poor ignorant women 
for these humiliating outrages, are to be explained by 
any but the most bitter motives of political partisan- 
ship. Servile support of a Tory Government, which 
deprives women of their share in local government, is 
immediately followed by ferocious persecution of a 
Liberal Government which, in spite of all this provoca- 
tion, is proceeding to remove those disabilities. We 
hope that Liberal members of Parliament and Liberal 
Women’s Associations will cease to play into the hands 
of the unscrupulous enemies of Liberalism. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: Even among women 
Liberals a considerable and influential minority are 
actually opposed to change. I know one _ family 
where, out of four women keenly interested in politics, 
only one is even mildly in favour, and at the last elec- 
tion, among a dozen workers whom I met daily in the 
local committee-room, three of the most eager were 
firmly anti-suffrage. (That the majority of women 
Liberals are opposed to the methods by which the 
suffrage has recently been advocated is a fact too well 
known to need emphasis.) The elderly lady of the 
upper and middle class is, generally speaking, hostile ; 
on the other hand, by far the larger proportion of 
University-trained women are strongly in favour, but 
they constitute only a small fraction of the total femi- 
nine population of the United Kingdom. As for the 
working-class woman and her semi-educated sister of 
the lower middle class, the hard fact remains that, with 
the exception of a certain number in Lancashire and 
possibly a few other large towns, these—the vast bulk 
of the seventeen or eighteen millions of women in the 
country—are wholly uninterested in the matter. Dur- 
ing the course of the last election I found that the three 
topics which awoke any response among women of 
these classes were—in order of interest—the relative 
personal merits of the two candidates, the taxation of 
food, and temperance reform. After the election had 
given them an example of the effects of plural voting, 
the question of ‘‘one man, one vote’’ also aroused 
some interest. But any reference to women’s suffrage 
was met with polite indifference. 


Wirth a Licensing Bill promised in the King’s 
speech, the recent Brewster Sessions ought to furnish 
useful guidance ; but the evidence is strangely con- 
flicting. Some magistrates, as at Manchester, think 
that Mr. Balfour’s Compensation Act of 1904 has 
worked fairly well ; at Sheffield thirty-two licences were 
extinguished under the compensation clauses, and the 
Chief Constable’s list for 1907 includes twenty-five 
more, and in thirteen cases no objection has been raised 
by the owners. At Leeds, on the other hand, the 
Chairman said that every possible obstacle had been 
placed in the way of the Act, and not one redundant 
house had been closed in two years. In Manchester, 
again, 334 licences had been abolished, and these 
houses ‘‘ were the worst in the city as regarded sani- 
tary arrangements and accommodation.’’ The difficulties 
of compensation have been greatly aggravated every- 
where by Mr. Justice Kennedy’s decision, and the 
Chairmen of the Benches at Liverpool and Manchester 
agreed that under the judge’s method of assessment, 
‘“the value of the licence was taken twice over.’’ As 
showing the effect of reduction on drunkenness, it is 
significant that of the decrease of 463 cases at Leeds, 
as compared with 1905, 404 were gained in the “‘A”’ 
Division, where twenty-two licensed houses had been 
closed since 1904. Salford, however, with a reduction 
of licences, showed an increase of convictions, 
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Some Sessions report an increase in the convictions 
of women, e.g. from 111 to 175 at Goole, which the 
Chairman rightly described as ‘‘a most revolting 
feature.’’ At Liverpool, the Stipendiary Magistrate 
condemned the practice of ‘‘ hawking ’’ bottled beer on 
carts from door to door, as likely to encourage drinking 
among women. Statistics of drunkenness, based on 
convictions, are apt to be misleading, above all when 
different towns are compared ; otherwise it would be 
distressing to learn that Bradford, with a proportion of 
public houses to population one third higher than 
Leeds, furnished only 4 cases per 1,000, as compared 
with 4°78, while Halifax, with twice as many houses, 
had 2°20 only. But upon one question, that of clubs, 
all licensing benches appear to agree. ** Many of 
them,’’ said Mr. Wrigley, at Huddersfield, ‘‘ afford 
facilities for the temptation of the members, which the 
ordinary publican, who has to carry on his business 
under strict police supervision, could not possibly com- 
pete with.” At Barnsley, the Chairman shrewdly 
observed that he did not suppose any legislation which 
interfered with clubs would be popular; ‘‘ but popular 
or not, such legislation was necessary, if the cause of 
temperance was to be advanced.’’ To quote Mr. Wood- 
house, at Leeds: ‘‘ I am frequently asked, ‘ What is 
the good of closing public-houses and paying compensa- 
tion, if you thereby encourage the formation of addi- 
tional clubs in the same localities?’’’ And he was 
forced to admit that he could give no satisfactory 
answer. Every fourth man in Leeds belongs to a club ; 
and the membership qualification loses all meaning 
when a guest may be introduced for a penny, and stay 
in the club for twenty-four hours. 


A JUDGMENT given in the Chancery Division on 
Wednesday does something to protect children in rural 
parishes from clerical control. The managers of a 
voluntary school in Northamptonshire had been in the 
habit of taking the children to church during school 
hours (i.e., at 11 o’clock) for religious instruction on 
saints’ and holy days. The county council objected, 
insisting that religious instruction should be given ir 
the school only; and as the managers persisted in their 
custom, the council withdrew financial assistance from 
the school, declared it closed, and transferred the 
teachers to other schools. In this action the council 
were supported by the Board of Education, and when 
the managers went to law the council pleaded that the 
decision lay with the Board alone. In giving judgmeut 
for the county council, Mr. Justice Warrington quoted 
section 3 of of the Act of 1902, which orders managers 
to carry out any directions of the county council as to 
secular instruction, a sub-section providing that the 
Board of Education shall decide disputes. In this case 
the council had decided that secular instruction should 
commence ‘‘ not later than 9.45, and occupy the schools 
for the rest of the day; ’’ so the direction was obviously 
contravened. Although, he continued, the county 
council's expressed object was to prevent the children 
being taken away from the school, the motive was 
immaterial, and the matter in dispute was one for the 
Board of Education to decide. 


Tue South African electoral campaign, which has 
been conducted with a considerable amount of heat, is 
now nearing an end, the date of the polling being fixed 
for the 2oth inst. Already the Het Volk has drawn 
blood by obtaining ten seats unopposed, and the feeling 
that the mine-owners will be left in the minority is 
becoming daily stronger. Now that this is almost 
assured, the most significant feature of the campaign is 
the message to the people of the United Kingdom by 
General Botha. After referring to the inviolability of 
the Treaty of Vereeniging, he disposes of the fiction 
that the Boers are in any way hostile to the mines. 
He says there will be no wholesale repatriation of the 
Chinese. General Botha concluded his interview by 


speaking warmly of the British Liberals : ‘‘ We want to 
work with the Liberals,’’ he said, ‘*‘ because we regard 





them as our best friends and this country’s best friends.”’ 
If this correctly represents the spirit of the Coalitionists, 
who are likely to obtain power as a result of the elec- 
tions, the new Legislature may be expected to deal with 
the problems of the Transvaal in a moderate spirit. 


Tuespay last was Mr. George Meredith’s seventy- 
ninth birthday. Looking back on his brilliant career, 
and considering the unique position in English litera- 
ture that he now holds, one is struck by the fact that 
his real popularity—if this term may be used—is of 
comparatively modern growth. Although he published 
his first volume of poems in 1851, and the Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, in 1859, it was not till Diana of 
the Crossways appeared in 1885 that he obtained the 
wider public which now reverences his name. Of late 
years Mr. Meredith has written little, but from time to 
time he has expressed himself on political questions of 
the day in words that breathed the spirit of sturdy, if 
independent Radicalism. Such Radicalism, embodying 
the demand for freedom of conscience and intellect, is 
part of his philosophy of life—a great and humane philo- 
sophy that shines like a beacon through the obscurities 
of style in prose and verse, in which he has sometimes 
clothed it. 





Not since 1876, when Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Duchess 
of Devonshire’’ was stolen from Messrs. Agnew’s 
galleries, has there been so sensational a robbery of 
works of art as that which took place at Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer’s house in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, last 
Monday night. Among the £50,000 worth of loot 
secured by the thieves were a famous Gainsborough 
portrait, the ‘‘ Nancy Parsons,’’ and a Reynolds, ‘‘ The 
Hon. Mrs. Ronald Yorke,’’ while valuable eighteenth 
century snuff-boxes and other objets d’art were in- 
cluded in the haul. Unlike the clever criminal, Adam 
Worth, who was responsible for the ‘‘ Duchess ’”’ theft, 
the marauders on the last occasion seem to have been 
particularly clumsy. They succeeded, it is true, in cutting 
out the two pictures referred to, but they merely muti- 
lated other works in the attempt to treat them in similar 
fashion, and their exit by way of the front door—which 
set the burglar bells a-ringing and gave the alarm—was 
unworthy of high-class professionals. Moreover, the 
stolen pictures are too well known to be disposed of, ex- 
cept in some remote corner of the Continent, and we 
may be sure that the departure ports will be thoroughly 
watched. Mr. Wertheimer has offered £1,000 reward 
for the recovery of his treasures. We shall be surprised 
if this mystery remains unsolved for as many days as 
the ‘‘ Duchess ”’ affair did years. 


By the death of the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford loses a learned scholar and historian, and 
a sound Liberal. Professor Pelham came to Trinity 
from Harrow, and, after taking two Firsts and the 
English Essay, gained a fellowship at Exeter, where 
he stayed for twenty-one years. In 1889, he succeeded 
Canon Rawlinson as Camden Professor of ancient his- 
tory, taking a Brasenose fellowship with his chair ; and 
when Dr. Woods resigned, he returned to his old col- 
lege as President. He took his share in all kinds of 
University work, serving on many boards and com- 
mittees, and he was keenly interested in the cause of 
women’s education at Oxford. As a historian, he 
devoted himself chiefly to Rome, and particulariy to the 
period of the early Empire, which he always called the 
Principate. Many generations of classical men will 
remember his lectures in the crowded hall of Exeter, 
and to not a few they seemed the most inspiring and 
instructive of all the University courses. He possessed 
the gift of forcible and clear speech, welcome and 
unusual gifts in academic circles. As a politician, he 
was an ideal representative of cultivated Liberalism, 
and he was not one of those who conceals his principles 
or bows to the popular storm in such crises as the Boer 
War. 
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THE MENACE TO LIBERALISM. 


i ae Liberal Party may, we think, be content with 
the place which has been given to the problem of 
the House of Lords in the annual statement of policy 
known as the King’s Speech. The language is, as 
Lord Lansdowne says, a little vague, and, no doubt by 
intention, is without any controversial note. But the 
question is set out as the first topic of the year, and is so 
treated by the Prime Minister. Nor will any fault be 
found with the Prime Minister’s language, and the 
general line of action it suggests. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said very truly and pointedly, that the 
‘essential and inherent ’’ nature of our Constitution 
was ‘‘ representative.’’ The House of Commons is 
quite a different body from the French Chamber or the 
German Reichstag. It is the centre of our governing 
system, and, as the Prime Minister said, it would even 
be more intolerable to have this great power under the 
control of a non-representative Chamber than to have it 
dependent on a Tudor or a Stuart monarchy. The vital 
point of the situation is, therefore, the effectual restora- 
tion of the power of the House of Commons. We are 
not for the moment called on to say what, ultimately, 
we propose to do with the House of Lords. What we 
want to insist on is that it shall not destroy the party 
system and make government through a Liberal or 
Progressive majority impossible. There is nothing in 
the character or present disposition of the Monarchy 
which makes it a centre, not to say of party conflict— 
for that is impossible—but even of party criticism. 
The Georgian days are over. But clearly it will never 
do for the old anti-reform bias of the Monarchy to be 
transferred to the House of Lords, becoming a per- 
manent reserve for a beaten Tory army, to be called 
into the field whenever its services are required. 

So far so good. The re-assertion of the power of 
the Commons is now in hand. We shall see how it will 
work out. The Prime Minister’s speech, while it 
suggests a method, does not state a plan, and the 
Committee of the Cabinet, which has only just begun a 
detailed study of the subject, can hardly have presented 
its conclusions to the main body. We may, however, 
gather that there are certain things which the Govern- 
ment do not intend to do. They do not propose to re- 
introduce the Bills thrown out last Session. There is 
no mention in the Speech of a Plural Voting Bill, 
an Aliens Bill, or an Education Bill. There 
is no suggestion of action by way of an 
Educational Grants Bill. Indeed, if we _ took 
away the most interesting paragraph in the King’s 
Speech, we might conclude that we were back to the 
old, and we imagine, beaten policy of filling the cup. 
The Sessional programme proceeds on the lines pre- 
sumably marked out for it in the later Cabinets of 
last year. There is the Temperance Bill, there are two 
Irish Bills of the first importance. There is a Bill which 
must in effect set up an eight hours day for miners. 
There is a Housing Bill, which, if it is to follow the 
comprehensive lines laid down in the report of the 
Housing Committee, must needs be a large measure. 
The House will also have before it Mr. Haldane’s plans 
for the reorganisation of the Home Army, that is to 
say of the Volunteers, the Militia, and the Yeomanry, 
by way of county associations. This is in itself a con- 
siderable undertaking. ‘The Bill is bound to be long 
and complex. It deals with historic forces, old and 
fixed conceptions of military duty, a great body of 








passion, and even prejudice. There is a Valuation Bill, 
the indispensable preliminary of a measure of land 
reform. The general scheme of work seems to be 
admirably chosen, and, in spite of Mr. Balfour’s sneer, 
to be a proper division of effort between social and 
political reform. 

But what is the House of Lords likely to say to 
it and do with it? And what room is left for the treat- 
ment of the question which masters all these interest- 
ing problems? We imagine that the Government 
intend to proceed by a resolution, and that this will 
take the form of declaring the limited and suspensory 
character of the veto of the House of Lords. We 
imagine the House of Lords will either pass by such 
a motion or will meet it by a counter resolution. What 
is to happen then? The quarrel has been begun. It 
must go on. By June or July it will be automatically 
re-opened, for the Lords will have rejected the Irish 
Bill, or mutilated the Licensing Bill, or refused even 
to give a second reading to the Scottish Land Bill. 
And we must also bear in mind that a problem so vast 
as that of the Lords gains enormously by mere momen- 
tum. We quite understand the argument that it would 
have been better not to raise it at all; that the Govern- 
ment should go on _ ploughing ahead, and en- 
deavouring to satisfy the great body of reforming 
energy which called it into being. But the answer is 
that the question raises itself, that it develops auto- 
matically as soon as a Liberal Government takes office. 

This is really Mr. Balfour’s argument and admis- 
sion. He, indeed, speaks for the House of Lords as if he 
governed it. ‘‘ We will pass,’’ he says in effect, 
‘social Bills that we consider alter nothing of impor- 
tance in the present constitution of the State. You may 
tinker away at such things as housing; but we will have 
no political reform, nothing that we regard as either 
extreme or distinctively Liberal.’’ What is this but 
the threat of a beaten party Leader to hold up the vic- 
torious majority? It is impossible to admit any such 
threat. For it practically means that government by 
the Tory Party shall be permanent, or at least that all 
Liberal Governments shall be ridden on the curb by 
the House of Lords. This is what is happening to-day, 
and in effect it means the abolition of the party system. 
But on that system the whole fabric of the Constitution 
leans. No party in the State, from the King down- 
wards, can be unaffected by the actual destruction of 
party Government. For the Monarchy rests on the 
support it gets from two organised bodies, equally 
ready on the whole to accept it. If one of these parties 
is emasculated by the working of the hereditary princi- 
ple, the King is driven either to rely exclusively on the 
Tories, or to look for what support he can get from 
some new democratic combination which may take the 
place of the Liberals. This is the point to which Mr. 
Balfour’s tactics is driving us. No one can tell at what 
moment the crisis will be reached, and though the 
Government are wise to move deliberately, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the feeling that the situation 
may at any day pass beyond their control. 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE HAGUE. 


HE one great and successful achievement of the first 
Hague Conference was a surprise. The Confer- 
ence was summoned by the Czar, to reduce the burden 
of armaments ; but the proposals made by Russia to 
that end failed, and, finally, only a pious opinion was 
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officially expressed that ‘‘ the Governments, taking into 
account the proposals made in the Conference, should 
study the possibility of an agreement for a limitation of 
armed forces on land and sea, and of naval budgets.”’ 
Since 1899 the burden of armaments, truly described by 
the Russian memorandum as intolerably oppressive, has 
been increased in most countries, though nowhere in 
such an alarming degree, and by such exorbitant 
sums as in Great Britain. An eightpenny Income-tax 
will just about defray the difference between our 
military and naval expenditure now and then ; or, to 
put it in another way, the difference would easily pro- 
vide all that is required for a satisfactory scheme of 
old age pensions. So far have we travelled since 1899. 

But though the first Hague Conference quite 
failed in its main object, that failure was obliterated 
by an unexpected success, achieved by British initia- 
tive, through the instrumentality of Lord Pauncefote. 
The Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Conflicts, carrying with it the establishment of a 
permanent Court of International Arbitration at the 
Hague, is now recognised everywhere as one of the 
turning points in the history of the world. Here, at 
last the world sees an international court, manned 
by international lawyers and judges. You may dislike 
it; you may think that force is the best remedy ; you 
may prefer an international duel to an international law- 
suit ; you may regret that Governments can now submit 
their quarrels and claims to a judicial tribunal, instead 
of settling them by an appeal to the God of Battles ; 
but you must admit that the old order has changed, that 
a new order has grown up, and that civilised mankind 
will not go back upon it. The Hague Tribunal is 
certain to develop, slowly, perhaps, but surely. Why, 
even the military experts in The Times take cognisance 
of its existence, and are suggesting that at the coming 
Conference in June, our delegates should confine their 
attentions solely to strengthening this international 
court, by extending its functions and powers. 

Now, as a matter of fact, of all the questions 
that demand treatment at the coming Hague Con- 
ference, this is the least urgent, for the very reason that 
the Hague Tribunal is already a flourishing institution, 
whose growth is only a question of time and oppor- 
tunity. With every fresh treaty of reference its work 
increases ; its procedure and rules will be best amended 
gradually, as experience dictates, and _ precedents 
multiply. If the golden opportunities of next June are 
to be seized, we must take a larger view. The Prime 
Minister and Sir Edward Grey are not likely to with- 
draw from their determination to lay proposals before 
the Conference for effecting an understanding between 
the nations to check and curb the insane rivalry of 
naval and military budgets. So far as armies are 
concerned, the initiative naturally belongs to the great 
Continental Powers ; but in naval expenditure we have 
long been leading the race and forcing the pace. A 
small preliminary step was taken last summer, when 
Mr. Robertson announced a small curtailment of the 
shipbuilding programme, with further modifications in 
case our proposals at the Hague should prove acceptable 
to the Powers. To suggest that these promised pro- 
posals should not be made, lest some embarrassment 
might be caused to Germany, or some other Power, is 
to suggest that the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
should abandon the cause of international progress and 
humanity just when and just because their success is 


probable. Why should it be assumed that the Ger- 





man Government will place themselves in an invidious 
posture before the world, at a moment when an inter- 
national accord on naval budgets would relieve them 
from much financial embarrassment, and from the 
imposition of taxes which will certainly be unpopular, 
and might quite possibly be rejected by the new 
Reichstag ? 

We have before us a valuable report on the whole 
subject, prepared by a committee which met at the 
Tribune Rendezvous, and studied the whole subject of 
international legislation. A very careful report it is, 
and one which will help to focus discussion on the really 
important points at issue. Everyone interested in this 
momentous discussion should procure a copy and 
master it, and we feel certain that all who do so will 
come to one or two firm conclusions. In the first place, 
it will appear that a plan for effecting a simultaneous 
and proportionate reduction of naval budgets is per- 
fectly feasible, just as feasible as the existing system 
(for it may be almost called a system) of securing simul- 
taneous and proportionate increases. At present, as 
everyone knows, one Power adds to its shipbuilding 
programme and others follow suit. The favourite plan 
of an armament firm is to get its agents to persuade 
some foreign Power to order, say, one warship, and 
then to go to the British Government and call upon 
them to build three. It is a plan which can always 
count upon skilful suppert in the Press. Why should 
not Governments agree to save their peoples from being 
taxed and fleeced in this preposterous way? If propor- 
tionate increases are possible, proportionate decreases 
are equally practicable, and surely a good deal more 
reasonable. What seems to be wanted is the prepara- 
tion of a persuasive and convincing argument, with a 
scheme at once feasible and easy to understand. This 
should be the immediate task of our Government. They 
should go into the Conference with a public appeal, not 
only to Great Britain but to the civilised world. Much 
no doubt can be done by diplomacy; but if we are not 
faint-hearted, if we are not afraid of discussion and 
criticism, if we have a good cause and see that it is 
prudently expounded, our success may far exceed our 
most sanguine anticipations. The same considerations 
apply in full measure to proposals for a reform of the 
laws of naval warfare, Here British trade, British 
shipping, British security are in question. The definition 
of contraband, the improvement of prize courts, the 
immunity of private property from capture are all so 
clearly vital to the nation that we can hardly credit the 
report that our Admiralty still persists in its traditional 
hostility to progress. It is said, however, that the 
German Admiralty take just the same line. _ British 
naval experts declare that privateering or commerce 
destruction is our chief weapon against Germany, and 
German naval experts declare that it is their chief 
weapon against England. Let merchant ships, manu- 
factures, and foodstuffs be destroyed, let capital be 
sunk and labour starved, so long as the two rival 
Admiralties can continue to wage war when occasion 
offers in the best style of the Middle Ages. No wonder 
that Lord Loreburn’s letter remains unanswered. We 
can hardly picture our Government meeting the pro- 
posals of the United States upon this head with the 
antiquated objections. | We shall have to fall into line 
with civilised opinion. But surely we may expect 
enlighted Liberal Statesmen to give an enthusiastic 
lead, not a sullen and reluctant assent to a great, glori- 
ous, and inevitable reformation, 
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WAYS AND MEANS WITH THE LORDS. 
By A LIBERAL M.P. 


LTHOUGH the King’s Speech sheds no light on the 
A actual plans of the Government for dealing with 
the House of Lords, yet the prominent mention of the 
question gives great encouragement, as showing that 
the Government realise the importance of full and early 
discussion of the matter. 

|And, now that Liberal members have returned 
from their constituencies, many of them refreshed by 
scores of enthusiastic meetings, it is possible to sum- 
marise rather more definitely than could be done last 
week the general tendency of Liberal opinion. | 

On several preliminary but important matters there 
is complete unanimity of feeling in the party. First, 
it is felt that nothing really definite can be done until 
after a Dissolution, that the next Dissolution must be 
on the question of the Lords, and that the General Elec- 
tion following it will determine whether the powers of 
that Chamber shall continue as they are now, or be once 
for all limited. Secondly, it is felt that the question to 
be put before the country at the next election should 
be authoritatively stated as soon as possible, and that 
it must take a very definite and simple form, Thirdly, 
that all Parliamentary action between the statement of 
the question and the request to the electors for an 
answer must be guided by the necessity of making that 
answer, when given, as decided as it can be made. 

It is beyond these points that the chief questions 
of present interest begin. They are two—ways and 
means. Four ways are suggested—to establish a refer- 
endum, to extend the present financial powers of the 
Commons so that all vital questions may be presented 
in a form sufficiently financial to ensure non-interference, 
to alter the composition of the Lords, leaving their 
powers alone, and to alter their powers, leaving their 
composition alone. The referendum is foreign to the 
spirit of English politics, and it is so much in human 
nature to dislike what you dislike more than you like 
what you like, that Bills, even if generally and almost 
universally approved, would fail, through the combina- 
tion of opponents of their particular provisions. The 
second plan, which relies on an extension of the old 
weapon of finance, may well be felt to be too technical 
and too limited. To the democracy, there does not 
appear to be any reason why the Lords should have 
more power over a Licensing Bill or a Land Bill 
than they have over a purely money Bill; and if a 
system were accepted whereby Bills had to be specially 
designed, so as to come within certain powers, it would 
appear that the straight constitutional question were 
being shirked. 

The question of altering the composition of the 
peers is less easy to decide upon. One thing is, how- 
ever, becoming clear, that, though many of the pro- 
posals already put forward are drastic enough to arouse 
the maximum of opposition, none is sufficiently drastic 
for an ordinary Liberal voter. For whatever plan be 
chosen—whether it is proposed to retain the hereditary 
basis, limiting the use of power to certain persons 
selected by election or by the work test; to 
strengthen the life element, preserving at the same 
time the hereditary principle ; to eliminate the hereditary 
principle in favour of nomination ; to reject even nomi- 
nation for life in favour of election on a limited fran- 
chise, or from a limited class; all these plans alike 








are open to the objection that they might still leave a 
body stronger than the present House, and just as deter- 
mined permanently to resist the people’s will. No friend 
of democratic government can, therefore, advocate them 
as a panacea, however good they may be as supple- 
menting a more drastic cure. For the real question, by 
which any plan will be tested, is not ‘‘ Does it make 
a stronger body of the House of Lords? ’’ but ‘‘ Does 
it make a stronger body of the House of Commons? ”’ 
No alteration of the composition of the Lords 
would change their powers, or give any guarantee that 
the revised body would exercise power in a new spirit. 
Alteration of powers from without is, therefore, felt 
to be inevitable, and not only inevitable, but the only 
straight and honest way of approaching the question. 
The question, therefore, becomes—‘‘ What should be 
the powers of a second Chamber? ’’ Many progressives 
would, of course, say ‘‘ None,’’ holding a second Cham- 
ber unnecessary, but, perhaps, most would admit the 
reasonableness of preserving a body for the purpose of 
criticising, revising, and correcting the proposals of the 
popular House, and, above all, of delaying them in 
order that hasty and unconsidered legislation may not 
be passed, and public opinion upon them may have 
time to ripen and exert its inevitable influence. From 
these ideas comes the desiré to limit the power of the 
Lords to a single Session, making their veto suspensory 
and not absolute ; and it is believed that, though the 
majority of Liberal members have been so far adhering 
to the safe and simple formula, ‘‘ a way will be found,’’ 
those who have boldly preached the suspensory veto 
have met with nothing but encouragement from their 
friends, and little criticism from their opponents. It 
may be said against this plan that, under it, a Bill could 
be passed into law within a few weeks of its rejection 
by the Lords ; but the plan of allowing a definite time— 
say, six or eight months—between its first and second 
presentation, would remedy this possible defect. 


Such a proposal, limited in this way, would, it is 
believed, satisfy all but the extreme ‘‘ down with the 
House of Lords ’’ men on the progressive side, for the 
worst that it could mean, in the case of a good Bill, 
would be a year’s delay. It would also obtain some 
support from moderate Conservatives, who, though 
wishing for a second Chamber with definite powers, 
are fair enough not to defend the present Chamber’s 
action as a wing of their party permanently in power. 
They will realise how effective would be the check of 
the Lords on legislation, even when thus limited ; how, 
when the House of Commons sent up a Bill which was 
unjust or uncalled-for, and it was thereupon rejected, 
public opinion would focus on it, through petitions, 
meetings, and the Press, the annual crop of by-elections 
would be fought on it, and lost, and the Government 
would be only too glad to drop it, and try to forget all 
about it, long before the time came round for its re- 
introduction. Moderate men will realise, too, how care- 
fully the Lords would exercise a power thus restricted, 
how popular trust would follow this careful use, and 
how a presumption that, in the case of a rejection by 
the Lords, the Lords were right, would soon supersede 
the exactly contrary presumption prevailing at present. 


It is not necessary more fully to examine this plan 
at present. If the Government adopts it, attention will 
be focussed upon it for long enough. At any rate, it 
carries out one essential, if the people are to believe in 
the earnestness of the Liberal Party, the presentation 
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of the question in a perfectly simple and direct form. 
And it is becoming clear that the average Liberal voter 
is saying about it, as Lord Herschell said in 1891, ‘‘ The 
more he had thought about it, the more it seemed to 
him a practical means of meeting more readily a prac- 
tical evil.’’ 

The question of the means by which this plan or 
another, as seems best to the Liberal Party and its 
leaders, shall be put before the country with the greatest 
possible chance of success, is, of course, much more 
difficult. It is tactical rather than political, and tactics 
are for the elect. Two main alternatives are already 
clear. After asserting its plan by resolution in the 
Commons, the party may continue to behave as if the 
House of Lords did not exist, by quietly completing the 
programme put before the country a year ago, as far 
as the House of Commons is concerned, and then, after 
giving the Lords another opportunity of considering all 
the Bills which it will by that time have maimed or 
rejected (a course which becomes logical as well as 
expedient, if the suspensory veto plan is adopted), it 
may go to the country upon its plan, and ask the coun- 
try to decide the simple constitutional question which 
its plan presents. Or it may drop or postpone some 
of the measures which it would normally be expected to 
tackle, and try to rouse up special feeling against the 
Lords by a special programme so designed that the 
Lords shall be certain to reject it. The second alterna- 
tive is tempting, and an item of this special programme 
already much mentioned—a big Land Bill—has a par- 
ticularly attractive sound to all who realise how many 
evils are approachable only through the land. 

But there is much to be said on the other side. On 
the particular question of including a big Land Bill, it 
would have to be admitted that few know, and fewer 
still are agreed upon, what such a measure should con- 
tain. It may also be argued that the reason why the 
country, as a whole, seems to be at last beginning to 
trust the Liberals on land legislation is that they have 
not lately advocated anything that could fairly be called 
a “‘big’’ Land Bill, but have confined themselves to 
special subjects which seem ripe for reform, such as 
land tenure, small holdings, valuation and rating of 
unimproved value of land, and the housing question. 
And if this is true, it might seem a pity to risk forfeit- 
ing this growing trust by introducing proposals which, 
unlike those mentioned, have not been brought definitely 
within the range of practical politics by many years of 
detailed discussion with the electors. 

It may be objected that the Lords, when on their 
guard, are capable of adroitness, that they will take 
care that even their total record by the end of this 
Parliament will not be absolutely damning evidence 
against them, and that then the appeal to the country 
will fall flat. But there are fairly acute observers who 
lay stress on the growing ability of the electorate to 
appreciate a constitutional question as such, and who 
hold, therefore, that the Liberal view as to the Lords’ 
powers will prevail, whatever their recent record may 
be, without the necessity of a specially prepared cry 
against them on particular issues. And certainly a ver- 
dict gained against them on the simple question, ‘‘ Do 
you wish to limit the power of the Lords? ’’ would carry 
more weight after the election had been won, and would 
be less in danger of reversal, than a verdict after a 
special programme had been pushed through the House 
of Commons, which would have to be largely on the 
ee. ‘“Do you wish this programme passed into 
aw! 








ESSAY COMPETITION. 

‘‘ THE BEST SUGGESTION FOR THE AMENDMENT OF OUR 
ELection LaWs, WITH A ViEw TO DIMINISH CORRUPT 
PRACTICES AND TO CHEAPEN THE COST OF ELECTION.”’ 

Tuis competition was referred to a gentleman of long prac- 

tical experience in electioneering law, who writes :— 

TT subject for this competition was—‘‘ The best sug- 

gestion for the Amendment of our Election Laws, 
with a View to Diminish Corrupt Practices and 
to cheapen the Cost of Election,’’ but several 
competitors travelled outside these limits, and devoted 
the greater part of their essays to points such as Regis- 
tration of Electors and the History of Election Peti- 
tions. As was, perhaps, to be expected, none of the 
competitors have brought forward any novel or strik- 
ing suggestions of a practicable character in relation 
to this much-debated subject, and nearly all seem to 
have ignored the fact that the length of the actual elec- 
tion campaign after the issue of the writs and the size 
of the election staff, are the two most vital factors in 
the cost of ordinary contests.. For example, in a county 
election, where the charges, exclusive of the Returning 

Officer’s fees, and of the candidate’s personal expenses, 

generally run to £1,000 and over, nearly half this 

amount is for the salary and out-of-pocket expenses of 
the election staff in a three- weeks’ campaign. The 
next largest item—in some cases, perhaps, even larger 

—is printing and advertising, which are responsible for 

at least 30 per cent. of the expenses, and half of the 

amount spent is generally pure waste ; but only two or 
three of the competitors deal with this important out- 
lay. Some very interesting, if rather drastic, proposals 
are advanced as to the questions of subscriptions, can- 
vassing, and conveyance of voters to the poll ; but it 
cannot be said that any of the writers have devised 

a practicable scheme for preventing the debauching of 

electorate by wealthy men, who may decide to ‘‘ nurse ”’ 

the dependent classes. Most of the competitors seem 
agreed on six points of reform, namely :— 

1. That all official expenses, including Returning 
Officers’ charges, should be borne, as in local elections, 
by the public, and that the scale of charges should be 
reduced. 

2. That all elections should be on one day, 
and that public-houses should be closed on that day. 

3. That polling stations should be put reasonably 
near to every elector, so as to lessen the cost, and 
remove the evils connected with the conveyance of 
voters to the poll. 

4. That the statutory limit of expenges should be 
reduced. 

5. That canvassing should be restricted, where not 
prohibited—especially the canvassing of workmen by 
employers, of tenants by landlords, and of tradesmen 
by customers. 

6. That the subscriptions and other expenditure by 
or for wealthy candidates before and in view of an elec- 
tion, should by some means be brought within the 
scrutiny of the courts, who should be competent, in 
certain cases, to declare that the money was given to 
promote the election of the candidate, and, was, there- 
fore, corrupt and illegal. 

Individual suggestions are made as to Propor- 
tional Representation, Voting by Post, Compulsory 
Attendance at the Poll, prohibition of subscriptions by 
candidates in their constituencies, limitation of candi- 
dates’ annual expenses in the constituency between elec- 
tion periods, and the prevention of political meetings 
on licensed premises; but these were not general. 

It may be said, however, that recent developments 
of Conservative work in county districts seem to point 
to a new danger in connection with politics and licensed 
houses. For years, it has been recognised by many 


baser kind of Conservative candidate that the holding 
of smoking concerts, combined with political meetings, 
in public-houses throughout the division, was an effect- 
ive means of debauching the unwary working - class 
voter; but the significant feature of present Tory 
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organisation is that the process is being extended, 
especially under Tariff Reform auspices, to a large 
number of constituencies and parishes which have 
hitherto been free from this form of so-called political 
education. So marked, indeed, is the increase in this 
procedure that it is obviously a concerted plan of cam- 
paign, directed from some common centre, or under 
some common source of advice and instruction. 

The Tory agents who are pushing this method 
claim that it will do more to give them a grip on the 
easy-going type of workman than any other branch of 
their work will effect ; and it is for those who are in- 
terested in political purity to consider how, and to what 
extent this new development of the ‘‘ beer ’’ influence 
on politics is to be dealt with. Certainly the one source 
and centre of corruption—the public-house political 
committee-room—is the most effective channel for 
circulating money unfairly spent before and during 
elections. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 
By ‘* LiBERALIs.”’ 

(N.B.—I understand by ‘‘ election laws,’’ the laws relating 
to the conduct and practice of elections. Hence ques- 
tions of the extension of the franchise or of procedure 
with regard to election petitions are excluded.) 


Tue chief difficulty in the way of proposals for the amend- 
ment of election law is that in theory the law is already 
stringent, but it is in the interpretation of it that 
judges differ so widely. Since corrupt and illegal practices, 
though clearly defined and subject to severe penalties, are 
still carried on, and since election expenditure is in many 
cases wasteful and excessive, the method of ‘‘ stoppage at 
source ’? would seem to be the best remedy. For instance, 
if the holding of political meetings in licensed houses 
(whether during an election campaign or at any other time) 
were prohibited, one opportunity for ‘‘ treating ’’ on a large 
scale would be cut off, and the political atmosphere in cer- 
tain towns greatly purified ; if all licensed houses were closed 
on the polling day, it would be more difficult to buy votes 
with a glass of beer. Again, if the mere canvassing of 
tenants and workpeople and _ their families, whether 
separately or collectively, by landlords, employers, or their 
agents were defined as the exercise of ‘‘ undue influence,”’ 
a check would be placed on a serious form of intimidation, 
especially in rural districts. 

A prohibition making it illegal to lend vehicles for the 
conveyance of voters to the poll would also be of service 
against undue influence and intimidation. (When Hodge 
is driven in the squire’s motor, it is understood that he 
shall vote for the squire’s candidate.) This provision would 
be quite practicable, even in county divisions, if a polling- 
station were provided at the schoolhouse of every elementary 
school district. An elector will surely be ready to walk once 
at an interval of several years the distance daily traversed 
by his children; those incapacitated by illness or infirmity 
might, perhaps, be permitted to vote at home on a special 
form, under special regulations. 

Another suggestion is designed to protect electors from 
molestation at the polling-station. The need for such a step 
in certain constituencies is illustrated bv the following inci- 
dent of the last General Election, which was told to me by 
an eyewitness. ‘‘ At H——, Lord F——’s agent stood outside 
the polling-station, and said to each of his lordship’s tenants, 
as they came up to vote: ‘ We have reason to think you 
voted for Mr. B—— in the by-election last June; see that it 
does not happen again.’ ”’ 

With regard to agency, any person working in pro- 
motion of the election, and in furtherance of the candidature 
of any candidate, should be held to be an agent of the candi- 
date, and the latter to be responsible for his acts, unless it 
can be proved that such work was undertaken without the 
knowledge or consent of the candidate, or of his authorised 
agents, or of any association, or club working in his in- 
terests. I should have liked to suggest that such a club 
or association should be held jointly responsible with the 
candidate for the acts of any of its members, and liable to 
a heavy fine for any infringement of the law; but, as I im- 
agine such a clause could not be enforced against trade 
unions, it would place purely political associations in an 
invidious position. ’ 

It is often suggested that bribery and intimidation 
might be checked by the abolition of all canvassing ; but this 
is impracticable and unnecessary. Legitimate canvassing— 
at worst a harmless waste of time, and at best a useful 


means of political instruction—might be crushed; but 
illegitimate canvassing would still persist, and merely resort 
to more tortuous and subterranean methods. It is, perhaps, 
Utopian to hope that before long corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices may be regarded as offences against public order, and 
the police and magistrates given power to deal with them 
as such. If, during the course of a campaign, those who 
offend through ignorance were cautioned, and the guilty 
summarily convicted, it would have a far more wholesome 
influence on electoral purity than a whole library of election 
petitions. 

The question of expenditure is a crying one, in spite 
of Mr. Justice Grantham—who, remembering the days 
when he and a colleague expended £13,000 between them 
during an election, thinks 4,350 to £1,800 a trifling price 
to pay for the privilege of winning or losing a seat in 
Parliament. The present scale is undoubtedly far too high, 
as the modest expenditure of many Labour candidates at 
the last election showed. I suggest a considerable reduction 
of the scale—say, by one-third, to commence with—and 
various reforms of detail which would make such a reduction 
possible. The amount of money spent on election posters 
and leaflets is astounding, and it is to a great extent wasted. 

A reform which has been strongly advocated of late 
is that all local subscriptions on the part of a candidate 
or member of Parliament should be prohibited, except an 
annual one of reasonable amount to the local party funds. 
This is open to the obvious objection that it would tend to 
discourage the choice of a local candidate, even if he were 
in other respects the most suitable, since his selection might 
deprive local institutions of perfectly innocent and long- 
standing subscriptions. It would, however, be well if, in 
considering the questions of general bribery and of election 
expenditure the judges were:to take into consideration the 
number and amount of the candidate’s local subscriptions 
before and after his adoption, or (if the sitting member) 
during the period between the two elections. 

A summary of my proposals is appended :— 

CorRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 


(4) General.—(1) A candidate shall be held responsible 
for the acts of any person,* working in promotion of his 
candidature, and such person shall be held to be his agent, 
unless it can be proved that the work was undertaken with- 
out the knowledge or consent (a) of the candidate, (b) or 
of any of his authorised agents, (c) or any recognised associa- 
tion or club working in his interests. 

(2) Electoral offences shall be considered as offences 
against public order, and the magistrates shall be given 
powers of summary jurisdiction in such cases. 


(B) Treating.—(3) No political meetings shall be held 
on any licensed premises. 
(4) All licensed houses shall be closed on polling day. 


(C) Undue Influence.—(5) Under the definition of un- 
due influence (Act of 1883, Section 2) shall be included can- 
vassing of tenants and workmen, by landlords, employers, 
or their agents. The addition might be in words, to the 
following effect :— 

‘‘ Whoever directly or indirectly, by himself, or 
any other person on his behalf, attempts to induce an- 
other person to vote or refrain from voting—such person 
being (a) in the occupation of any premises owned by 
the offender, or (b) employed by him for payment or 
promise of payment.”’ 

(6) The lending of any vehicle for the conveyance of 
voters to the poll shall be an illegal practice, and shall avoid 
the election. 

(7) A polling-station shall be provided in every element- 
ary school district. 

(8) If any elector shall object to the continued presence 
of any person at or near the polling-station during the hours 
of polling, the presiding officer shall require such person 
to leave the neighbourhood of the polling-station. 

Expenditure.—(9) The present scale of expenditure shall 
be substantially reduced. 

(10) The expenses of the returning officer shall be de- 
frayed out of public funds, subject to an audit by Govern- 
ment officials. 

(11) No expenditure on placards or posters shall be legal 
except on (a) a reasonable number of copies of the election 
address, (b) notices of a reasonable number of public meet- 
ings, (c) notices by the returning officer connected with the 
conduct of the election. ; 

(12) Not more than two sets of election leaflets, &c., shall 
be sent from the committee rooms of any candidate to the 
electors during the course of the election. 











* To include ‘‘ woman.” 
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(i.e., one set containing the election address, and one 
on the eve of the poll, with instructions as to the place of 
voting, &c.) 





SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 
By W. H. ALLEN. 


Our chief difficulty in the attempt to accomplish either of 
these objects is one which no amendment of the law relat- 
ing to Parliamentary elections can remove, for it springs 
from the low standard of patriotism, intelligence, and self- 
respect, which prevails among a large section of the elector- 
ate. At present, in far too many constituencies, the first 
question asked about a proposed candidate is ‘‘ How much 
money will be spent? ”’ 

Elections and electioneering are so expensive, partly be- 
cause of unwise laws, but still more because electors like 
them to be so; demand, indeed, that they shall be so. This 
does not hold good of all constituencies, as the success of 
sO many poor men at the General Election, Labour M.P.’s 
and others, demonstrates; but in most small boroughs, in 
the Home Counties, and wherever labour is not organised, a 
wealthy, open-handed candidate holds a great advantage 
against a man of moderate means. Apart from this, the 
chief evils with which we have to contend are intimidation 
or undue influence, and the lavish expenditure of money, 
not in personal bribery, but in order to gain popularity. As 
Mr. C. R. Buxton has shown in his pamphlet, ‘* Electioneer- 
ing Up to Date,’’ these methods of corrupting a constitu- 
ency may at present be carried on with impunity and 
success. 

On the face of them, the Corrupt Practices Acts seem 
positive and drastic enough to deal with any kind of 
intimidation or undue influence; but they have failed in 
practice. They can only be set in motion through the ex- 
tremely expensive machinery of a petition or by means of 
a private prosecution, and such prosecutions are unpopular 
in this country. The Acts, moreover, have been interpreted 
too leniently by judges of the High Court, prosecutions are 
usually dismissed by justices of the peace, and a judge like 
Sir William Grantham can reduce any Act to an absurdity. 

What, then, can we do? We might, perhaps, prohibit 
canvassing entirely—this, however, may be too strong a 
measure—so that canvassing of a tenant or workman by a land- 
lord or employer should be made illegal. These are the two 
classes who chiefly use intimidation and undueinfluence. Then 
we ought to prohibit the driving of electors to the poll, 
except, possibly, in the case of infirm or lame persons. 
Voters find it difficult to refuse their employer’s offer of a 
drive to the polling-station, and when there must often be 
influenced into voting for the employer's candidate. 

To refuse the offer, of course, marks a man as an op- 
ponent. Public-houses shouid be closed on election days, 
and all polls might be taken on the same days for boroughs 
and counties. Perhaps the word “ corruptly ’’ should be 
eliminated from several sections in the Acts, for it is not 
so much the motive we need trouble about as the effect. 

Petitions should be made easier and cheaper, and the 
time for bringing them should be extended. At the hear- 
ing, the Public Prosecutor should have greater powers of 
calling and examining witnesses, and the costs of petitions 
should be thrown on public funds, so far as the petition 
appears to be justified. Offences against the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Acts should be treated as misdemeanours, and not as 
private wrongs against the candidate, and prosecutions 
should be undertaken by the police in the usual way. 

The law as to election expenses, especialiy after Mr. 
Justice Grantham's dicta in the Yarmouth and Bodmin 
cases, requires amendment. 

It might be well if all money paid for political work 
from one election to another were included in the statutory 
return of expenses, and the maximum should depend upon 
the period of time over which the expenditure was spread. 

At any rate, the time from which such expenses are 
calculated should begin earlier. The sworn returns, too, 
require closer scrutiny; sheriffs and candidates too often 
agree to mutual leniency in their audit. 

Possibly all subscriptions of any kind made by a candi- 
date should be regarded as political, and included in the 
return. This would, at least, check the wealthy man’s habit 
of buying votes by subscribing to everything in his con- 
stituency ; or such subscriptions might actually be declared 
illegal. 

When we come to the question of cost, one idea will 
occur to all who have taken part in a county election—i.e., 
that the returning officer’s expenses must be cut down. An 
official in Parliament Street remarked recently that the 
sheriffs’ and under-sheriffs’ charges were ‘* sheer. robbery.”’ 
Election after election, and sometimes day after day, the 





sheriff pockets half a guinea for the same old, battered 
ballot-boxes, and similar charges for compartments (the 
‘‘ biscuit - tins’? and ‘“ rabbit-hutches”’ of Sir F. Carne 
Rasch’s speech). <A sheriff has become an ornamental 
official; he has no staff, no experience, and, perhaps, no 
business capacity, and his work is done by some local 
solicitor with a keen scent for costs—hence the extortionate 
charges. The first reform, therefore, is the transference 
of the returning officer’s duties from the sheriff to the chair- 
man of the county council, who has personally, and through 
the organisation of the clerk’s office, all that the sheriff 
lacks. This one change ought to reduce the official expenses 
by a half. ‘Then the statutory schedule of charges should 
be ruthlessly cut down. This having been done, we 
come to a_ difficult question. Why — should the 
candidates pay these official charges at all? They 
don’t in borough, county, or district council 
elections, and why should there be a difference when we 
come to Parliamentary elections? Clearly, all these charges 
should be borne by Parliament, and not by candidates. Re- 
turning officers publish a good many notices, which no 
one reads except the election agents. Electors obtain all 
the information they need, and much more, from the candi- 
dates; so a simple reform would cut down the official 
notices, and give candidates free postages on two letters to 
every elector—i.e., an election address at the beginning, and 
a poll-card at the end of the campaign. 

These charges would reduce a county candidate’s ex- 
penses by an average of £400; and further reductions can 
only be obtained by lowering the maximum allowed by the 
Corrupt Practices Acts. A good deal of money is wasted in 
unnecessary bil'posting, in placarding a constituency with 
‘* Vote for Smith.’? Some experienced men think that a sav- 
ing would result if electors were not to be driven to the poll. 
The hiring of vehicles for this purpose has been made illegal, 
and the lending of them might be made illegal, too. It 
would, at least, be a democratic reform, as the rich candi- 
date is most likely to have carriage-owning friends. More 
polling-stations would be necessary, but there are plenty of 
schoolrooms available, and the increase of stations would 
lessen the trouble and expense of organisation. 

Two reforms, advocated by many persons, for reasons 
unconnected with the expense of elections, would, in prac- 
tice, reduce the handicap of poverty—payment of members 
and proportional representation. The second ballot, of 
course, would be fatal to poor men. : 

The third prize has been awarded to A. S. Carr, and the 
fourth prize to Harry C. Grimwade. 








SCENES FROM THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By VIOLETTE LonDa. 
I.—‘‘ CUTS.”’ 
“| T is quite clear ; the second act is still too long. It 
must becut,’’ said the manager decisively, looking up 
from the typewritten scrip. 

The leading lady drew her furs closer round her, 
with a gesture of impatience ; it was cold sitting on the 
dimly ‘lit stage, and the darkened theatre, with its rows 
of seats covered with white sheeting, was not an en- 
livening prospect. 

Some of the ‘‘ supers’’ shifted their positions 
wearily. They had been “ called ’’ at ten, and had done 
nothing but wait, though it was now half-past two. 

‘“ Why couldn’t he have settled that without us? 
What is the good of our standing about while he reads 
the play? ’’ whispered the comic man to a pale-faced 
girl who had left her home in the suburbs at 8.30 that 
morning. ‘* I wish they could let us go to lunch,’’ she 
murmured. 

‘* Now look here, dear,’’ said the manager, sud- 
denly crossing to the leading lady, and removing a big 
cigar, that had long been extinct, from his mouth, 
‘* these lines are no good to you; they had better go.”’ 

She glanced at the scrip. 

‘They are most necessary,’’ she said, shortly. 
‘* My part has been altered quite enough ; and I won’t 
have any more cuts made.”’ 

The manager seemed about to reply; but he 
reflected that he counted on the leading lady to fill his 
theatre for many weeks to come, so he merely sucked 
at the extinct cigar, and returned slowly to the prompt 
table. 
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‘* She has got all the good lines in the play ; what 
can it matter to her if a few come out?’’ said the 
comedian, who was feeling sore because some telling 
speeches (or what he considered as such) had been cut 
the day before. 

‘Is that line about your mother-in-law’s dressing- 
gown any good to you, Arthur?’ asked the manager, 
suddenly, without looking up. 

‘It’s a laugh,’’ answered the comedian firmly ; 
and the subject was instantly dropped. A sure laugh 
is worth its weight in gold. 

‘“Dear boy, that line beginning ‘ Vengeance is 
sweeter than tas 

‘“‘ If you touch another word of mine, I’ll throw up 
the whole thing. I was engaged to play a part, not to 
speak a few lines, and if I don’t have a part to play, I’ll 
walk out of the theatre now, and you can get someone 
else—I’m sick of it.’”. And the villain settled his squash 
hat more firmly on his head, with the authority of the 
old actor who knows his value three days before pro- 
duction. 

The leading lady gazed with studied vacancy into 
the auditorium, and tapped the ground impatiently with 
her shoe. She naturally felt no interest in any part 
but her own—no one did. It was very draughty and 
uncomfortable, and Captain Arbuthnot must be getting 
tired of waiting for her at the Savoy ; but it couldn’t be 
helped. Her part was a telling one, with salary high 
enough to warrant submission to even worse incon- 
veniences. 

The manager seemed lost in meditation. 

‘“There’s only one thing to be done, then,’’ he 
said at length. ‘‘ Make a clean sweep of the scene with 
the flower-girl. It isn’t necessary to the story, and 
only clogs the action. Take it out, Masterman.”’ 

‘“‘ Right, sir,’’ answered the prompter in his sing- 
song voice, as he applied his pencil to the superfluous 
scene. 

The pale girl made a movement of protest, 





but restrained herself. What was the good? She 
was only a ‘‘super,’’ to whom some lines had 
been given. She had learnt and cherished those 
lines, which had seemed to open up_ endless 
possibilities. _Who knew or cared how eagerly 


she had thought them out, and built hopes upon them, 
of future engagements leading up to fame? She re- 
called her exultant joy when she had gone home feeling 
that at last she was something more than a mere 
‘““ walker-on.’’ Now it was all dashed to the ground ; 
the future was suddenly turned into a long vista of 
dreariness, at a guinea a week. 

‘* Hard luck on you,’”’ one of the other girls re- 
marked ; but there was more of appeased jealousy than 
sympathy in the tone ; the cut lines had not increased 
her popularity in the company. 

‘* It’s a beastly shame. I would kick up a row or 
chuck,’’ said another girl, who was always beautifully 
dressed, and who wore an unnecessarily thick wedding 
ring. 

‘* That’s the worst of not being indispensable to 
the management,”’ said the villain, with a tone of self- 
complacent pity. ‘*‘ They can’t get on without me, so 
I was able to speak up and keep my lines.’’ He laughed 
softly. ‘‘ I should like to see them try and replace me 
in that part,’’ and he went on talking about himself 
and his press notices ; but the pale girl, who felt sud. 
denly faint and dizzy, did not hear him. It was three 
o’clock, and she had eaten nothing since eight, she 
reflected, as a self-excuse for her momentary weakness. 
The tears came into her eyes ; but it was very dark in 
the theatre, and no one saw. 

The manager took out his watch. 

** Half-past three,’’ he remarked, casually. ‘‘ Take 
twenty minutes for lunch, ladies and gentlemen. I'll 
have the second act set before four.”’ 

There was a general movement. ‘‘I shall want 
you again to-night at nine to run through the whole 
play,’’ he added, casually, as he relit his cigar. 








‘* Do you want us, too, sir? ’’ asked a tired super, 
who had grown old in the profession without having 
risen to the dignity of having even one line to speak. 

‘* Yes, you may be wanted. Now look sharp, boys, 
I want to begin punctually.’’ 

Once again the narrow stage door disgorged the 
tired players, whose relative positions in the caste were 
clearly shown by the various groups that formed them- 
selves instantly, from force of habit, and disappeared 
in different directions. 

‘* Put some powder on your nose, dearie, you look 
awful,’’ said one of her companions, kindly, to the pale 
girl, ‘‘ and come and have some coffee and buns at the 
A.B.C. It’ll do you good.”’ 

She was a new-comer, and the ferocious egoism of 
the stage had not yet gripped her. © 

Mechanically the pale girl took out her powder- 
puff, and, dabbing her face, followed her friend. 

Last came the manager, arm in arm with the 
hero. 

‘A good morning’s 
remarked. ‘‘ Those cuts are excellent. 
we lunch—at the Gaiety? ”’ 


work, dear boy,’’ he 
Where shall 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassINnGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

| THINK that on the whole the Liberal Party in Par- 

liament accepts the King’s Speech and the Minis- 
terial explanation of it as satisfactory. That is not in 
itself a conclusive test. Members of Parliament are, as 
a rule, at least as nervous about their seats as their prin- 
ciples. Just as in the Palace of Truth people said what 
they thought about each other when they fancied they 
were passing conventional compliments, so Liberal mem- 
bers who see ‘‘ House of Lords’’ written on the wall 
fear to find the letters changing into that word of fate, 
‘ Dissolution.’? Certainly the average Liberal does 
not want a dissolution this year. He has a great belief 
in his Government and his programme, and he has pro- 
bably strong views on two or three subjects. The 
House of Lords question is new to him. No doubt, too, 
some Ministers have the same feeling. ‘‘ My pigeon 
holes,’’ said one of them to me, “‘ are full of good Bills 
that I want to pass.’’ For the moment, then, the 
current tends to move against coming to a sudden issue 
with the Lords. The majority is self-confident, and 
thinks that somehow or other the great obstacle can 
be turned, even where it cannot be thrown down. 

* * * * * 

Another reason for this slight but quite perceptible 
slackening of the anti-Lords movement is that the 
Radical Party is very much afraid of a reform of the 
second Chamber, and the much smaller party of 
Moderates fears that the Government will be drawn into 
proposals indistinguishable from single-chamber 
government. Both sections therefore have opposite but 
strong reasons for holding back, and this reluctance 
comes into real force with the vaguely sanguine feeling 
I have described. People think it quite right to 
frighten the Lords, and believe that the agitation will 
do good. They will pass the proposed anti-veto reso- 
lutions nem. con., and try and persuade themselves 
that the trouble will end there. I have my doubts. 
There are certain things which politicians, like other 
men, will, and certain things which happen to them 
irrespective of their will. The House of Lords ques- 
tion belongs to the latter class. Mr. Balfour’s tactics 
are to keep it going, partly because he is reckless and 
rather vindictive over his defeat last year, and partly 
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because he has troubles with his own party. The more 
Liberals talk of the House of Lords the less, he thinks, 
will Tories concern themselves with Tariff Reform. 

* * * * * 

However, with all his manceuvring, the Tory leader 
has at last been drawn into Colonial Preferences. This 
represents a substantial beating for him from within the 
party. The coup has long been prepared by the 
Chamberlainites, whose misfortune is that they have 
to act with no prospect of help from their leader, and 
who have, therefore, done very well to drag Mr. Bal- 
four so far into their net. I am told that there has been 
a furious row over the question of whether Colonial 
Preference should be raised in the King’s Speech. Mr. 
Balfour resisted to the last, until, in fact, he was 
threatened with the withdrawal of the Protectionists, 
and the nomination of Mr. Long as leader. Then he 
yielded precipitately. This is the meaning of the 
Balfour speech about the Colonial Conference, for 
which the Tory leader cares nothing, save so far as 
he can pursue his amiable and highly patriotic design 
of embroiling the Government with the Colonies. He 
has now to fight for even a nominal leadership of 
his party. I predict that he will succeed, for the Parlia- 
mentary situation, with its entanglements and diff- 
culties, now suits him ; and if he can avoid too positive 
commitments in favour of Protection, which privately 
(and probably sincerely) he condemns and despises, he 
may escape the forces that would drag him down. It 
will be interesting to see how far he goes. There is 
only one point of interest—Will he, or will he not, favour 
a Protective tariff in the interest of Colonial importers, 
whose Governments are willing to reduce their own 
hostile arrangements against this country? Nothing 
else matters ; and it will be very good sport to watch 
the new Actezon doubling with delightful speediness 
before the pursuit of his hounds. 

* * * * * 

Liberal opinion has been uneasy over the Hebrides 
Convention, not without cause. Of course, this instru- 
ment cannot be put in comparison with the Chinese 
Ordinance. The one was meant for a fully settled and 
civilised British Colony ; the other was a regulation, 
jointly contrived between France and Germany, for 
the management of hordes of cannibals, who, in their 
turn, have been unscrupulously ‘‘ black-birded’’ by 
white traders. One was an improvement of existing 
conditions; the other a deliberate degradation of them. 
But like so much of the work for which Lord Elgin is 
responsible, the labour part of the Hebrides Convention 
has not been wel' done, and if Sir Edward Grey had not 
clearly promised that it should be revised, the body of 
protest in the House would have been considerable. | 
don’t think it is at all clear that repatriation is not 
compulsory all round; and the provision as to child 
labour is repulsive in form, if not in content. France, 
no doubt, is equally responsible with us, and she has a 
good record for her later West African colonisation, 
though not in Tonking. But the whole document is 
vague, and there are many meshes through which cruel 
practices can slip. The Convention was raced through 
in order to get a settlement with France, and, though 
this was a clever stroke in itself, the document bears 
on the face of it marks of haste and clumsiness. It is a 
pity that when the Liberal Government can act well 


with the Colonies, it is not more careful to do so. 
* . * * * 


We must not forget that, with all the preoccupa- 





tion of the session, we have at last got to the reform 
of the army. I should not like to say how many 
speeches Mr. Haldane’s Bill will produce. Its author 
is not exactly a master of the laconic style, and, if | 
am not mistaken, the measure itself will prove to be 
very long and very complicated, full of clauses and diffi- 
culties. It must carry with it the reorganisation of 
what will in future be called the Home Army, as 
opposed to the Field Army, a complete change in the 
conditions and arrangement of the volunteer service— 
though I am happy to believe that it will not 
involve any obligation to service abroad—and vital 
changes in the militia. There will be the setting up of 
the new county associations and of their financial rela- 
tions with the War Office. |New authorities must be 
created; all kinds of touchy questions, involving suscep- 
tible people and interests, will be raised. At present 
the tide runs in Mr. Haldane’s favour; his earlier 
schemes have been improved in the course of their pas- 
sage through the ‘‘ Duma ’’; and the experts are said 
to be friendly. But a very large subject is before the 
House, and no man can say what demands for debate 
will be made upon it. 








STATISTICS OF CRIME. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


*T’O those who revel in columns of criminal statistics, cor- 
rect to two places of decimals, the Blue Book for 1905, 
with its diagrams and charts innumerable, should 

prove peculiarly edifying. But, in an introduction of an 

unusually exhaustive character, Sir John Macdonell warns us 
that none of the available figures can be taken as ‘‘ exactly 
accurate criteria of the amount of crime.’’ He selects, as 
one of the best ‘‘ criteria of the existence of a criminal dis- 
position, ’’ the prevalence of the offence of malicious wounding ; 
and there seem to be, given a population of half-a-million, 
a-million, there were nine cases in 1905, as against 
11°5 a dozen years earlier. The comparison, how- 
ever, seems to be of little or no value, especially 
when we find that the figure only five years ago 
was exactly the same as that in 1893, while the figure for 
1898 was actually higher than in 1893. Other statistics 
depend on the artificial separation of non-indictable offences 
into two classes—‘‘ criminal ’’ and ‘* non-criminal.’’ Of this 
arbitrary differentiation it is sufficient to say that it would 
include among “ crimes ’’ the unlawful pledging of a shirt, 
but would treat as ‘‘ non-criminal’’ the cruel and wanton 
ill-treatment of a horse. In truth, while the figures pre- 
sent many salient facts, no general conclusion can, with 
safety, be drawn from them. Taking a period of some half- 
dozen years, there has, broadly speaking, been a fall in 
crimes against the person and a rise in crimes against pro- 
perty. In the opinion of the author of the introduction, the 
rise is most conspicuous in burglary, housebreaking, and 
shopbreaking, ‘‘ probably in part explicable by Section 2 of 

‘*the Act of 1892.’’ 

No feature of the statistics is, to my mind, more dis- 
quieting than the return of the number of persons imprisoned 
in default of payment of a fine. It appears that 106,361 
persons were so imprisoned, and of these a large proportion 
were sentenced to hard labour. What is the meaning of 
this? More than a hundred thousand men, women, and 
children sent to gaol in a single year, not because the 
tribunal adjudged imprisonment to be an _ appropriate 
penalty, but because they did not possess sufficient means 
to pay a money fine, often but a few paltry shillings! Some 
of these prisoners, as governors of our gaols have com- 
plained, were boys found guilty of playing football in the 
street, or, perhaps, of perpetrating some act of childish mis- 
chief. We suspect that 821 of them had been convicted of 
‘* sleeping out,’’ for that was the number of persons fined 
for this offence; and we suppose the total was swelled by 
31, the number of paupers fined for misbehaviour in the 
workhouse. It is almost incredible. More than 800 
wretches, fined for the commission of an offence, of which 
an essential element is the absence of any visible means of 
subsistence. We note, too, that, for this ‘‘ crime,’’ 6,883 


were imprisoned during the year, without any option of 
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fine, of whom more than a hundred were incarcerated for 
terms exceeding two months. 

But this is an old, old story, and, so far from any im- 
provement being effected, we find that the number of 
persons imprisoned in default of payment of fines has actu- 
ally risen from 74,703 in the year 1895, to 106,361, the figure 
already given for 1905. 

Another disturbing feature is the return of the cases 
in which bail has been granted to accused persons await- 
ing trial. Some ten years ago, the protests of great judges, 
of the type of Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Brampton, 
and Lord Justice Mathew, had a marked effect on the per- 
centage of releases on bail, and resulted, further, in the 
passing of the Bail Act, 1898. But, despite the Act, there 
has, from the beginning of the century, been a_ steady 
decrease in the number of such releases. In 1895, the per- 
centage was barely 21, while 450 persons were detained for 
twelve weeks and upwards before trial, of whom no less 
than 145 had no previous conviction recorded against them. 
It is suggested that all this is owing to the dates for hold- 
ing the assizes and the fixture of the Long Vacation. If 
so, it is high time that a radical change was brought about. 

We observe that out of 976 sentences of penal servitude, 
no less than 526 were imposed by courts of Quarter Sessions. 
The propriety of permitting men, who may have had no 
professional training or judicial experience of any kind what- 
soever, to direct juries on delicate questions of law and 
evidence, and to condemn their fellows to long terms of 
penal servitude, is now being much discussed in legal circles. 
It is to be hoped that one of the firstfruits of the present 
Session will be the creation of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
and the time is surely opportune for the discussion of this 
and other great issues that have arisen in connection with 
the administration of our penal laws. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRUIT GROWING AND IMPORTATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER 

Sir, aints of Protectionists referred to in the 
article in your issue of February 2nd, ‘‘ A Tale of Grapes,”’ 
is nothing new. Experience is evidently unavailing to ex- 
pose the fallacy of their views in theory and in fact. 

As long ago as 1894 the same narrow-minded policy of 
restraint of importations of agricultural produce was 
attempted by Mr. Hozier’s ‘‘ Fruit Identification Bill,’’ 
which was fortunately defeated. 

I was able at the time to show in a letter to the Econo- 
mist of April 21st, 1894, headed ‘‘ The Sale of Foreign 
Fruit,’’ signed with my pseudonym, ‘‘ Col y Flor,’’ that the 
importation of tomatoes from the Canary Islands on a some- 
what large scale, 

” opened the eyes of our market gardeners at home 
to the existence of a demand which was large enough for 
both themselves and the foreigner to satisfy. And the 
consequence was, that an extensive cultivation of the 
tomato sprang up in Jersey and in Kent, where miles upon 
miles of land are covered with glass, under which the 
fruit is brought to maturity without the assistance of any 
artificial heat whatever.”’ 

At that time the value of the fruit imported during the 
season, which extends from the beginning of January to the 
end of May, was about £15,000. Since then, the demand 
having increased, the imports for the season of 1g05 
amounted to £244,000. 

Meanwhile, the cultivation at home of the tomato has 
increased by leaps and bounds, as will be seen by the enor- 
mous extent of glass in the counties south of the Thames, 
and as the home-grown fruit is placed on the market after 
the arrivals from the Canaries have ceased, growers get 
considerably more than they could make by any other 
cultivation. 

Strange to say, in 1897, a similar attempt at restraint 
was renewed in the House of Commons in the guise of the 
** Merchandise Marks (Amendment) Act,’’ introduced by Sir 
Howard Vincent and strongly supported by Sir William 
Hart Dyke on January 27th—which was, by the _ bye, 
defeated by 153 to 97 votes in a Unionist Government. 

Its ostensible purpose was to protect the consumer from 
unsound fruit, and from being imposed upon by foreign 
fruit sold as British, while the real object of this part of the 
Bill was to discourage the importation of fruit and vege- 
tables by restrictions and vexatious regulations, the pro- 
moters knowing well enough that detention in the Custom 
House for such perishable merchandise is tantamount to its 
total loss, and would be sufficient to deter importation. 
—Yours, &c., 





N. Ko rp. 
12th, 


Manchester, February 


1907. 








LESSONS FROM NORWAY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have read with interest your recent article on 
liquor legislation in Norway. Will you kindly allow me the 
opportunity of begging your readers not to form their 
opinions upon this subject until they have submitted the 
Scotch Report to critical examination, remembering that it 
is a very one-sided and ex parte statement of the case? The 
most recent statistics from Scandinavia are strange reading 
side by side with the opinions stated in the Scotch docu- 
ment. Those statistics show that in Bergen (1) during the six 
years 1900-1905, the convictions (2) for drunkenness give an 
annual average of 30 per 1,000 of the population, and that 
in Christiania the arrests for drunkenness alone during the 


five years 1900-1904 give an annual average of 57 
per 1,000 of the population, and those for drunken- 
ness alone and for drunkenness connected with other 


police offences, an average of 66 per 1,000. It is interest- 
ing to compare those: figures with our own, which show, 
for England and Wales, an average of 63 per 1,000; for 
Hull and Manchester, 13 per 1,000; for London, 9 per 1,000; 
for Liverpool, 11; and for Sheffield, 4. Whatever may be 
said about differences of police administration, there is 
nothing in these figures to indicate that we should be likely 
to gain anything by the adoption of the Scandinavian system 
of so-called disinterested management. After long and care- 
ful study of this question, I am in doubt whether it can 
be shown that the company system in Scandinavia has pro- 
duced any improvement in the temperance of those coun- 
tries. The improvement which has taken place in the Scan- 
dinavian towns must be set down to a large number of con- 
tributory causes; and when the improvement, such as it is, 
is divided up amongst the various factors which have pro- 
duced it, the amount to be set down to the account of the 
much-vaunted system must be very small, if any. 

Further, in considering this question every sane poli- 
tician must ask whether the Scandinavian system can be 
transplanted into this country. The advocates of dis- 
interested management profess that they are strongly 
opposed to the municipalisation of the liquor traffic. But, 
whatever their opinion may be, reason would say that, if 
legislation is enacted providing for some form of corporate 
management of the traffic, it will, after the analogy of 
British institutions, take the form of some kind of munici- 
pal management, the perils of which those against whom 
I am arguing fully admit. My own opinion is that no form 
of conducting the liquor traffic could be so mischievous as 
that which would confer upon it all the prestige and 
authority which it would be likely to derive from being 
under the management of prominent philanthropists and the 
leaders of the Christian Church. 

I wish to express my demur to your opinion that the 
nation does well to bring about a restriction of the traffic 
by taxation (3) I believe that one of our present evils is that 
the revenue is so much dependent upon this mischievous 
traffic. It surely is not sound national finance for a nation 
to make its income to depend upon the vices of its people. 
As John Wesley said to William Pitt, referring to the 
revenue from the liquor traffic : ‘‘ It does not pay a Govern- 
ment to raise its revenue by killing its taxpayers.’? In my 
opinion, one of the mistakes of temperance men in the 
past has been too great a willingness to welcome the short 
and easy method of a slight immediate reduction of the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors by means of the fiscal 
screw, OV erlooking the fact, which has been terribly taught 
us by our opium experience in India, that revenue con- 
siderations will act as a tremendous force for preventing 
the removal of a great wrong. Even as it is, supporters 
of the liquor traffic constantly refer to it as a necessity 
to the State on acount of its large contribution to the 
revenue. Real temperance reformers will move in the direc- 
tion of reducing, not of increasing, the dependence of the 
nation upon the liquor traffic for its national income. 

I have given the best part of my life to the study of 
these questions, and my own conviction is that the only 
effective legislation is prohibition, imposed by the will of 
the people, sometimes for one day in the week, Sunday; 


sometimes in the form of shortening the hours of 
sale, and of the imposition of restrictive conditions 
upon the holders of licences; and sometimes, as_ in 
Canada, the United States, and rural Scandinavia, in the 


form of direct veto by popular vote. But, after all, my con- 
viction grows that in this the teachings of the Bible are 
in harmony with experience and with sound philosophy, 
that the world cannot be regenerated bv law, but only by 
truth, wrought into the very convictions of men’s minds, 
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and that the remedy for drunkenness is not to be sought 
in the sphere of legislation, but in the dissemination of the 
truth about alcohol, made effective by the sanctions an! 
dynamic forces of Christianity.—Yours, &c., 


G. ARMSTRONG BENNETTS. 


Holmwood, 63, Albert Bridge Road, Battersea Park, S.W 
February 12, 1907. 


{(t) There is no bar sale of spirits in Bergen. (2) Ther 
is no analogy between arrests in the two countries. In Norway 
persons are arrested merely if intoxicated; in England, ony 
if “‘drunk and disorderly.” (3) If Mr. Bennetts will read Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s History of Licensing in England, or the books 
of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, he will discover that 
drunkenness tends to rise and fall as taxation falls and rises.— 
Editor, THE SPEAKER.] 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In reply to your article in the current issue of 
The Speaker, I would like to be allowed to point out :— 

1. That the Norwegian towns running the liquor traffic 
by the Samlag Company system are exceptions to the 
general sobriety of Norway—they are very drunken towns. 
In Bergen, the convictions for drunkenness average 30 
per 1,000 of the population per annum, and in Christiania 
57. The average of arrests in England and Wales is 63 
per 1,000; in Hull and Manchester, 13; in the Metropolis, 
9g; in Liverpool, 11; and in Sheffield, 4. 

2. The country districts, where the people have used 
their imperfect local veto powers to suppress the sale of the 
common intoxicant, can hardly be classed as ‘“‘ sparsely ”’ 
populated, since they contain three-fourths of the populi- 
tion of Norway. And the results of this prohibition by 
local veto are such that these Scotch visitors say, ‘‘ Na 
one thinks of making any change.”’ 

3. But where the Samlae Company system of liquor 
selling obtains, both the Temperance people and larg: 
sections of the general public are working for a change. 
Is not this sufficiently obvious, when it is borne in mini 
that, under the powers of veto granted to the towns by the 
Act of 1894, although the question can only be submitted 
every five years, twenty-seven towns have already used 
these powers to suppress the disinterested company system, 
preferring the suppression of the sale of the common 
intoxicant, as in the country districts?—Yours, &c., 

CuaARLEs SMITH, 
Secretary, British Temperance League. 


, 


{(1) They are not ‘‘ very drunken,” nor are they exceptions 
to any general rule. In Stavanger, under Prohibition, the cases 
of drunkenness are more numerous, and increased after Prohibi- 
tion. (2) Only 1,700,000 persons inhabit an area larger than 
England. (3) The latest votings show an increased support 
for disinterested management.—Zditor, THE SPEAKER.] 


IS A SECOND CHAMBER NECESSARY? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir, —It was with no little surprise that I read Mr. F. 
Ryan’s letter in your last week’s issue. A second Chamber 
is, | hope, important enough, to receive much more con- 
sideration than your correspondent gave it. Mr. Ryan 
begins by telling us that the House of Lords is inferior to 
the House of Commons. This is a self-evident fact to any 
‘*man in the street.’’ Then he continues that, assuming 
we have an elected second Chamber, or one constituted 
differently than it is, no benefit would ensue. Mr. Ryan’s 
arguments would go down very well, had he not, unfortu- 
nately, left human nature out of account entirely. As John 
Stuart Mill says so very well in his Representative Govern- 
ment, there is no body of men more dangerous to 
the welfare of the State, than a body of men 
gifted with absolute power, and_ perfectly con- 
scious of using that power without any _ hindrance 
of any kind. Without a second Chamber, we should have 
such a dangerous body piaced at the head of affairs. 
Matthew Arnold was fond of saying that, after all, ‘‘Action 
is the true test of character.’’ Let me give an example of 
what transformations take place in the character of legis- 
lators, without the sobering power of a second Chamber. 
About two years ago, this country was governed by a 
Cabinet which, having the House of Lords at its heels, was 
virtually a single Chamber. The most narrow-minded 
Socialist would not deny that, as the Westminster Gazette 
once said, there were in it ‘‘ men of exceptional refinement 
and enlightenment.’’ But what happened to these law- 
makers, placed in this glorious position of absolute power ? 
Why, we were entertained to some of the most hasty, ill- 





conceived, and impassioned legislation that this country has 
ever suffered. Are all our efforts for reform to result in a 
repetition of such an intolerable state of affairs? Fortun- 
ately, the conservatism—in its best sense—if the British 
public has good enough sense to see that, in the second 
Chamber lies one of the most vital principles of right 
government. 

At the end of his letter, Mr. Ryan asks pertinently, “ if 
the Lower House needs to be controlled, who shall control 
the controller? ’? My reply is, vide Switzerland and the 
Referendum. There is an admirable article in last month’s 
Independent Review, by Mr. J. A. Hobson, in which he 
very ably shows how the Referendum can be used, in case 
of a deadlock between the two Chambers.—Yours, &c., 

M. Datnow. 

King’s College, London, W.C. 





WHY A DISSOLUTION? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It seems to be generally assumed by Liberals 
that the House of Lords cannot be dealt with except after 
a fresh dissolution. I submit that there is no ground what- 
ever for this impression. 

The abolition of the Lords’ veto and the conversion 
of their Chamber, if it survives at all, into a merely con- 
sultative body, with power to suggest, but not compel, 
amendments, has long been only a question of time. So 
long ago as 1894, the Council of the National Liber 
Federation, at its Leeds meetings, unanimously inscribed 
Veto Abolition on the party standard, and it has ever since 
remained the officially recognised policy of the Liberal 
Party. A Bill for carrying out that policy can be carried, 
if necessary, by creating peers, in itself an operation of 
small constitutional importance, once the veto is gone. 

Let only the Government thus quietly, but firmly, set 
the seal to the democratic revolution of the last seventy-five 
years, and there is not the smallest fear that the support 
of the democracy would fail them. The Tories themselves 
probably dare not appeal to the country against them on 
this point. After the fate of the Education and Plural Vot- 
ing Bills, what need have we of further witness, and whv 
should the candidates who worked so hard and the voters 
who dared so much Tory persecution to win the great 
victory of 1906 be compelled to go through it all again, to 
demonstrate that the people really meant what thev yore" 

Who wills the end wills the only means; and, if the 
Government have a mandate to settle the Land and Educa- 
tion questions, they have also a mandate to abolish the 
Lords’ veto.—Yours, &c., 

Oswatp Earp. 

Riber, Matlock, February 9, 1907. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Amid various arguments, two of importance are 
almost forgotten :— 

1. That in no case can Continental trains run through 
to London, or vice versa, on account of the change of gauge 
in the railway lines. 

2. That a tunnel is the only means of adequately pro- 
tecting our under-sea communications from  attack.— 
Yours, &c., 

Hucu RICHARDSON. 





WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
(As seen from a passing train.) 


A ROW of iron grates, a whirl, a maze 
Of men and women mingling in the mist 
Which now enshrouds the earth that Heaven kissed 

Ere numb’ring it among the old, dead days. 

This gloomy monument stands out always 
In silhouetted grief, and doth enlist 
The souls of those the joys of Life have missed 

And who would seek out Death—the tomb of Lais! 

Dark bridge of dreary memories and deeds ; 

One of a hundred ways who cares may mock 
At Life and all its lying, phantom creeds ; 

No thought, no fears—a momentary shock— 
Another world—and so end all thy needs ! 
Death’s many keys the same grim door unlock. 

CHARLES O’Manony. 
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CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: HIS CRITICS AND 
INTERPRETERS. 


By R. A. Scott JAMEs. 


THE REAL BLAKE: A Portrait Biography. By Edwin J. Ellis. 
With 13 Illustrations. London: Chatto and Windus. 
128 net. 


ORTY years ago, Mr. Swinburne wrote the most 
generous and illuminating work on William Blake 
that ever has been, or, in all probability, ever will 
be written. Already Alexander Gilchrist had produced 
a careful biography ; and Dante Gabriel Rossetti had 
acknowledged that he owed more to the influence of 
Blake than to any other English poet or painter. In 
his magnificent manner, Mr. Swinburne showed con- 
vincingly that Blake was ‘‘ the single Englishman of 
supreme and simple poetic genius born before the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century ; the one man of 
that date fit, on all accounts, to rank with the old 
great names.’’ Ten years ago, the present writer met 
an Austrian professor who eulogised Blake as one 
of the acknowledged geniuses of this country, 
and yet we have recently witnessed the amazing spec- 
tacle of papers, magazines, and lecturers trumpeting 
the ‘‘ Discovery of Blake ’’ as a new twentieth-century 
achievement! Books have poured forth from the pub- 
lishers describing, expounding, and interpreting this 
rejected prophet of the eighteenth century—he has 
suddenly gained a vogue comparable to that of a 
Stephen Phillips or a Shaw! 

Curiously enough, the right of expounding Blake 
seems to belong to a small coterie of people who, sons 
of the poets, claim that the mantle of their hero has 
fallen upon themselves. True, Messrs. Russell and 
Maclagan, in their useful edition of Jerusalem, were 
modest in their claims, and wrote their explanations 
of symbolic names clearly and succinctly—though even 
they could not refrain from alluding to the ‘‘ true 
mystic ’’ as a new and interesting thing which they had 
just dug up somewhere, presumably in Ireland. To Mr. 
Russell, also, we are grateful for an edition of the 
Letters, which are a better criticism of Blake’s charac- 
ter than any of the commentaries. It is Mr. Edwin 
Ellis, however, who claims to hold the key to the real 
meaning of the real Blake. So exclusively does Blake 
belong to Mr. Ellis, that he must needs take as proven 
that the poet was also an Irishman—his only authority 
being that of a gentleman who was kind enough to tell 
‘“the whole story’’ of his ancestry to Mr. Yeats. 
Against this, we have not only the poet’s own refer- 
ence to ‘‘ English Blake,’’ but the evidence of the 
two daughters of William John Blake, of Southampton, 
who claimed to be second cousin of the poet, and traced 
his origin to the Somersetshire family and the famous 
Admiral. 

Formerly, after diligent reading of Blake’s lyrical 
poems and prophetic works, I felt that I had at least 
some dim perception of his meaning. But Mr. Ellis 
has dispelled that agreeable illusion. No one who has 
not devoted years of exclusive study to these obscure 
works can hope to understand (Mr. Ellis would say 
comprehend) their meaning. Mr. Swinburne, he assures 
us, must have been ‘‘ humiliated ’’ to find he could not 
explain the Jerusalem, and, therefore, called the 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell the ‘‘ high-water mark 








of Blake’s genius.’’ Dr. Garnett, again, ‘‘ never knew 
what was the position of Blake’s mind with regard to 
his own meaning.’’ Where such distinguished men of 
letters have failed, there is no hope for the smaller 
student ; and it is, indeed, a relief to find one inter- 
preter who, from his inspired tripod, can pronounce 
just what Blake was, the precise meaning of each sym- 
bolic term, and the exact lengths and depths of his 
philosophy. 

My gratitude to Mr. Ellis is bounded only by one 
fact—his responses are even too oracular ; he is, in fact, 
infinitely harder to understand than Blake himself. 
Take, for instance, these lines :— 

“For men were caught by Love; Woman is caught by pride.” 


Let not the reader think too readily that he under- 
stands these words.. They mean, says Mr. Ellis :— 

“That the masculine or intellectual is attracted by 

imaginative emotion, and the materialistic or _experience- 
convinced part of our lives is attracted by the emotion of 
comparison, not of direct enjoyment—by the feeling of 
superiority, not of delight.” 

Or we may take the beautiful poem, William Bond, 
which, as Mr. Ellis admits, is autobiographical. It 
tells, quite simply, a real incident in the married career 
of William Blake and his wife Catherine, who are called 
in the poem William Bond and Mary. Mr. Ellis must 
needs explain that ‘‘ Mary’’ means ‘‘ not merely 
Blake’s wife, but the lyrical and emotional side of his 
genius.’’ In fact, Mr. Ellis regards some of the lyrical 
poems and all the prophetic writings as a kind of very 
elaborate cipher, which he has set himself laboriously, 
obscurely, and pedantically to unravel. He interprets 
‘“obscurum per obscurius.’’ He attempts to demon- 
strate that which Blake said could only be perceived, 
not demonstrated ; he argues, where Blake appealed 
to the perception ; he apparently takes everyone for a 
blockhead, forgetting Blake’s own dictum :— 


‘*He’s a blockhead who wants a proof 
Of what he can’t perceive ; 
And he’s a fool who tries to make 
Such a blockhead believe.” 

Blake himself had no intention of writing about 
abstractions requiring hard metaphysical interpreta- 
tion. In one of his Letters (see Russell’s edition, p. 63), 
he remarks : 

“TI am happy to find a great majority of fellow-mortals 
who can elucidate by visions, and particularly they have 
been elucidated by children, who have taken a greater 
delight in contemplating my pictures than I ever hoped. 
i There is a vast majority on the side of imagina- 
tion or spiritual sensation.” 

This last clause suggests the reason why Blake is only 
gaining a wide recognition in the twentieth century. The 
zsthetic tendency of the age is to turn away in revolt 
from the material actualities of life, to turn to regions 
of the imagination where human nature is not clogged 
and damped by an uncongenial environment. Rosseiti 
anticipated this movement in his ethereal, bird-like 
poetry ; contemporary writers of imagination seem to 
flutter their wings against the iron bars of scientific 
materialism. Some fall back on the old classic legends ; 
some fly to distant countries, where the high prospect 
of romance still lingers ; one has ignored human nature 
and attempted to probe the psychology of a wolf ; 
others, like Mr. Yeats, have sought a refuge for the 1m- 
agination in symbolic poctry. We can understand how 
Blake is capable of appealing tothe hungry imagination of 
ourown era. He had nothing incommon withthe decorous 
writers of the eighteenth century, who cared about 
form and about manners, but had not yet discovered 
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nature, and still less the mysterious regions which 
informed imagination probes. In his early Poetical 
Sketches, he goes as far as the best of those who reaped 
the honours of the Romantic movement. Fair Elenor 
might well have inspired Coleridge when he wrote 
Christabel. But when, in his mature years, he devoted 
himself to his muse of prophecy, he leapt not a genera- 
tion, but a century, forward. 

For Blake’s turgid and tempestuous writings teem 
with both thought and passion. He revolts against the 
conventionalities and pettiness which obscured the in- 
tellectual life of his own day, as it does the in- 
tellectual life of to-day. Dogma and _ convention 
seemed to him the tyrants which hindered the free 
exercise of the faculties, just as materialism and prag- 
matism starve the faculties in our own age. Newton, 
Locke, and Voltaire seemed to him the embodiments 
of the materialism, dogma, and routine conventionalism 
which he combated—not so much the real Newton, 
Locke, and Voltaire, whom he had never sufficiently 
studied, as that for which these names stood in his 
own time—just as Darwin and Herbert Spencer stand 
to-day for a host of practical errors and superstition. 
‘“T saw the limbs form’d for exercise, contemn’d, and the 

beauty of 

Eternity look’d upon as deformity, and loveliness as a dry 
tree. 

I saw disease forming a Body of Death around the Lamb 

Of God to destroy Jerusalem, and to devour the body of 
Albion, 

By war and stratagem to win the labour of the husbandman: 

Awkwardness arm’d in steel, folly in a helmet of gold, 

Weakness with horns and talons, ignorance with a rav’ning 
beak— 

Every Emanative joy forbidden as a Crime, 

And the Emanations buried alive in the earth with pomp of 
religion ; 

Inspiration denied, Genius forbidden by laws of punishment, 

I saw, terrified. I took the sighs and tears and bitter 
groans, 

I lifted them into my Furnaces to form the spiritual sword 


That lays open the hidden heart; I drew forth the pang 
Of sorrow red hot, I work’d it on my resolute anvil 


> 
He beheld man chained and absorbed in what he 
called his vegetative life, girt about with the errors of 
sense, the inventions of the abstract intellect that 
obscured the soul-perceptions which were, for him, the 
sole avenues of truth; he saw him plunged in ‘“ the 
sleep of Ulro,’’ the error of habit, in which man lives 
as if hewitched, occasionally stretching forth a piteous 
hand from the desolate ocean of human life towards 
the light of still lingering ideals. Our standards of 
good and evil are the results of intellectual abstraction. 
Upon these we rear a mighty edifice of habits, rules, 
social organisations, and cant. 
“And this is the manner of the Sons of Albion in their 
strength : 
They take the two Contraries, which are called Qualities, 
with which 

Every Substance is clothed; they name them Good and Evil. 
From them they make an Abstract, which is a Negation 

Not only of the Substance from which it is derived, 

A murderer of its own Body, but also a murderer 

Of every Divine Member; it is the Reasoning Power, 

An Abstract objecting power, that negatives everything, 
This is the Spectre of Man, the Holy Reasoning Power, 
And in its Holiness is closed the Abomination of Desolation.” 

Regarding corporeal existence as the source of all 

error and delusion, Blake turned his gaze steadily 
inward. ‘‘ Though on earth things seem permanent,’’ 
he said, in his second account of the ‘‘ Last Judgment ’’ 
picture, “‘ they are less permanent than a shadow, as 
we all know too well.’’ ‘‘ The oak dies as well as the 
lettuce, but its eternal image or individuality never 
dies, but renews by its seed.’’ He was a visionary, in 
the most literal and in the most complete sense of the 





term. When he was four years old, we are told that 
he saw God in a vision ; when he was seven, he saw a 
‘tree filled with angels, bright angelic wings be- 
spangling every bough with stars,’’ as Gilchrist tells 
us. Learn to see ‘‘ not with, but through the eye,’’ was 
his maxim. ‘‘ Think of a white cloud as holy; you 
cannot love it,’’ he says, in his notes to Swedenborg. 
‘* But of a holy man within the cloud ; love springs up 
in your thought.’’ Behind all things, even inanimate 
objects, he, like Plato, looked for the idea which was 
its essence ; but, unlike Plato, he never denied matter, 
and the idea always took an individual, personal form. 
All that came through the channels of sense had a per- 
sonal value for him ; body and soul were for ever united, 
the obverse and the reverse of the same eternal fact. 
Concentrating his attention always on the imaginative 
issues of life, he attached as much value to dreams as 
to other facts, till the strange, grotesque familiars of 
his imaginative life became at the same time persons 
and ideas with which he always lived. His whole art, 
both as a painter and as a poet, was to copy, not from 
objects as we see them by the senses, but as they were 
presented to his imagination. 

*“} know that this world is a world of imagination and 
vision,’ he says, in a letter to Dr. Trusler. “I see every- 
thing I paint in this world; but everybody does not see 
alike. . . . Some see Nature all ridicule and deformity, 
and by these I shall not regulate my proportions; and 
some scarce see Nature at all. But to the eyes of the man 
of imagination, Nature is Imagination itself. As a man 
is, so he sees. As the eye is formed, such are its powers. 
You certainly mistake, when you say that the visions 
of fancy are not to be found in this world.” 

Of such imaginative stuff were the portentous, 
strange-named persons and monsters that stalk 
through the pages of the prophecies, the spirits who 
‘* dictated ’’ to him when he wrote. He lived among, he 
called them by their names, and when he wrote he wrote 
about them scarcely heeding the fact that his readers had 
not been with him among them, so as to know who and 
what they were. As he framed his thoughts about life, 
so these creatures framed themselves in his head, and 
whether or not they were living external spirits is not 
for mortals to decide. He did not write by a code, as 
Mr. Ellis seems to think, though, no doubt, it is pos- 
sible to use long periphrases to express the conjunction 
of ideas which accompanied his so-called ‘‘ symbolic ”’ 
characters. Let those who have the time and energy 
unravel these conjunctions of ideas; others may be 
better occupied in sharpening their senses and trying 
to perceive where Blake perceived, and hear the voices 
of Albion and Jerusalem piercing the distances of chaos. 

Blake was one of those odd results which come 
from a scanty education, little commingling with 
society, and a great but untamed spirit. There was 
nothing in his own age with which he was in sympathy, 
and so there was nothing to tone down the proud, ec- 
centric bent of his genius. The pure loveliness of his 
earlier poems—and among these I cannot refrain from 
saying that to me the Book of Thel is a supremely 
lovely poem—gave way to the mighty, discordant din 
of the prophecies. With all respect to Mr. Ellis, we 
shall never discover the full meaning of these later 
works till we have learnt to live among the same images 
of the imagination with which Blake lived. Much of it 
was not poetry—much of it was mere waywardness and 
obstinacy—but most of it was a profound expression 
of thought and passion, bound up with the vision of 
what at least suggests eternal purpose and eternal 
truth, 
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THE STATE AND OLD AGE. 
By F. Mappison, M.P. 


O_p-AGE PENSIONS AND THE AGED Poor: A Proposat. By 
Charles Booth. London: Macmillan and Co. 2s. net. 
TueE re-issue of this useful little volume, written by the 
man who has long been accepted as the highest 
authority on the subject, comes at a most appropriate 
time. After the question has been made a party 
shuttlecock of by the Tories for some years, it has, 
in the first session of the new Parliament, been brought 
at a bound into the first flight of urgent questions. It 
is no longer a mere subject for pious hopes, but for 

early action on the part of the Government. 

The battle in the region of controversy is won, and 
Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme holds the field. It is that 
alone, in its essential features, which is likely to be pre- 
sented to Parliament. The volume under review sets 
forth, in some 75 pages, what that scheme is. The 
book is divided into two parts, the one dealing with the 
facts and the other with the proposals. It was first 
published in 1899, and in the present re-issue there is 
added a memorandum from the National Committee of 
Organised Labour, which gives a summary of the 
action taken by various industrial organisations since 
1898 in favour of a universal system of old-age pen- 
sions as a Civic right. This memorandum is conclusive 
as to the views of the organised workers. 

The first part of the book is a recapitulation of Mr. 
Booth’s The Aged Poor: Condition,’’ 1894, and it puts 
into the most concise form what the ordinary man 
wants to know. It gives the number and distribution of 
the old, shows their respective condition in town and 
country, what proportion of them receive Poor Law re- 
lief, describing their treatment under it, and the claims 
they have for special consideration. In order to ascer- 
tain the effect of old age on pauperism, a careful 
estimate has been prepared of the percentages in Eng- 
land and Wales of those who at different ages receive 
more or less of parish relief, and this is the result :— 


From 20 to 60 from 1 to 8 percent. 


“60 to 65 ne a about 10 percent. 
‘* 65 to 70 ve one - 20 percent. 
* oe ta 75 me . 30 per cent. 
Over 75 ae oe nearly 40 percent. 


Put in aggregate numbers they work out thus :— 


Between 60 and 65 101,000 
65 and 70 117,000 
ss 70 and 75 sa — 130,000 
fi 75 and 80 ae on 92,000 
Over 80 at _ 62,000 


These statistics show conclusively that there is 
much poverty in old age, and they, as Mr. Booth puts 
it, are no complete measure of it, but only a symptom 
of its existence. In this sense the need for old-age pen- 
sions admits of no doubt ; but there is much more than 
this to be said on the question. Causes of poverty can- 
not be ignored, and Mr. Booth is the last man to 
attempt it. Misfortune is by no means the sole ex- 
planation of pauperism, but, under the existing system, 
it is found impossible to discriminate. The question to 
decide is whether, looking at the problem broadly, the 
old have any claims for special consideration. Mr. 
Booth thinks that they have. He does not deny that 
some provision may be made by almost everyone ; but 
at best it can only be of the most inadequate kind. It 
is in these words that he sums up his plea for the 
aged :— 

“Modern conditions of industry do not favour the aged. 
Work is driven faster, and needs more nerve, and its 
changing methods continually displace the old. The com- 
munity may gain, but the cld men suffer; hence their claim 
to special consideration. The case of women is even 
stronger, for they may spend lives of the utmost social 
utility with hardly any opportunity of saving for them- 
selves.” 

There is no escape from the conclusion to which these 
words point. 





In the second part, Mr. Booth describes what 





that is. His proposals need no elaboration. They 
may be stated in a sentence. A system of old-age 
pensions, at sixty-five or later period, entirely dis- 
sociated from the Poor Law, for all men and women 
of British birth residing within the United Kingdom. 
The amount at sixty-five has usually been put at Ss. 
per week; but Mr. Booth, in his later works, has 
offered alternative methods. He has found that 4s. 
for all over sixty-five, and 2s. 6d. for those over sixty, 
make much the same demand upon the Treasury. Be- 
tween the higher and the lower weekly sums there is 
less than a million and a half difference in the annual 
total. 

In view of the probable commencement at a later 
age than sixty-five of the scheme it is hoped that the 
Government will introduce, there is an instructive table 
of the number of people alive at certain ages, which 
completely demolishes the idea that the working-classes 
rarely reach the allotted span, or even more. Unfor- 
tunately, the figures are those of the Census of 1891, 
and so are not quite up to date, though the later 
statistics would not make any difference in the general 
conclusions. Still, it would have been better to have 
had the latest figures to quote. This is how age comes 
out at three different periods in the United Kingdom :— 








Over 60. Over 65. Over 70. 
Men ... 1,333,912 835,534 498,255 
Women 1,620,328 1,040,717 638,233 
2,954,240 1,876,251 1,136,488 


Whatever objection may be urged to the proposal 
to start at seventy, or even later, it cannot be main- 
tained that there would be no one alive to benefit by 
pensions. 

With characteristic chivalry, Mr. Booth devotes 
the last chapter to tracing the idea of universal old-age 
pensions to a pamphlet published in 1879, of which 
Mr. R. P, Hookham was the author. To this veteran 
in the work of social reform Mr. Booth dedicates his 
work, and attributes to him the scheme which will be 
always associated in the public mind with his own 
name. 


METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
By A. J. MUNDELLA. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL ProGress. By Sir Norman Lockyer, 


K.C.B. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. 
Haldane, K.C., M.P. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


Sir Norman Lockyer has made many contributions to 
the Education controversy during the last thirty-five 
years, and he has now gathered into one volume about 
a score of the most notable. These essays and ad- 
dresses are all sermons from the same text; in 1870 
he was preaching that a scientific training is England’s 
greatest need, and in 1905 he was arguing that the 
greatest need of England is a scientific training. It 
is almost pathetic. Through the pages, signs of 
national progress may be noted, but there is more evi- 
dence of apathy and misdirected effort. In the seventies 
his aim apparently was to galvanise the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, in the eighties to stimulate South Kensing- 
ton, in the nineties to force Science upon the old Univer- 
sities, and in the present century to found new Univer- 
sites in which scientific training will be duly honoured ; 
indeed, the whole volume leads up to some final notes on 
the needs of the Universities of Birmingham and Wales, 
enforced by the old but still startling comparisons 
between this country and Germany, France, or the 
United States. 

One of the most striking of these addresses is that 
delivered as President of the British Association in 1903. 
Captain Mahan’s famous essay on “‘ The Influence of 
Sea Power on History ’’ suggested to Sir Norman the 
title of ‘‘ The Influence of Brain Power on History,”’ 
and his constant theme is that predominant “ brain 
power ’’ is as necessary to this country in the arts of 
peace, as predominant ‘‘ sea power ”’ is in time of war; 
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nay, that our commerce needs more guarding in the 
brain and skill of the worker than on the high seas, and 
that whatever we do in the way of appointing Boards of 
Admiralty or Defence Committees of the Cabinet to 
spend millions on battleships or training officers and 
men, should be done with equal earnestness in the 
organisation of national intelligence, the building of 
Universities and the supply of teachers. 

Yet to all that Sir Norman Lockyer says with so 
much eloquence and graphic force, the average Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will give respectful assent—and 
then pass by on the other side. Why is this? The 
answer may be found by careful search in Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s pages, though he himself does not con- 
sciously supply it. The example of Germany is freely 
cited, and we are told again and again how German pro- 
gress in Education arose first from Luther’s strenuous 
Reformation, when he sent every municipality a letter 
urging it to vote money for schools as freely as for 
roads; and, secondly, from the Battle of Jena, when 
Prussia, ‘‘ a bleeding and lacerated mass,’’ determined 
to ‘‘ supply the loss of territory by intellectual effort.”’ 
Then the example of France is quoted, when after 
Sedan—a battle, as Moltke told us, ‘‘ won by the 
schoolmaster ’’—the old University of France was re- 
placed by fifteen independent Universities, and the 
whole national system of education reorganised. Sir 
Norman Lockyer asks, ‘‘ Shall we wait for a disaster 
and then imitate Prussia and France?’’ But this 
‘* disaster ’’ theory needs a little scientific investigation. 
Neither the United States, nor Japan, nor Switzerland 
suffered such a disaster as Jena or Sedan, and yet each 
of these nations seems to have taken as sudden a resolve 
to develop the brain power of its people. In these coun- 
tries we know that the desire of the people—the 
common people—for knowledge found means of satisfy- 
ing itself, in spite of the opposition of vested interests 
in Church and State and Society, through a democratic 
form of government. Is it not possible that the real 
influence of Jena and Sedan was not to awaken in the 
peoples of Prussia and France a new desire for learn- 
ing, but that these disasters brought about a political 
revolution, which cowed and scotched the old forces 
which had wilfully kept the people ignorant ; and that 
then the people began to provide for themselves at their 
own expense and under their own control the education 
they had long desired? And is it not possible that the 
apathy which Sir Norman Lockyer laments in England 
is only superficial, and that if the social, political, and 
ecclesiastical forces which govern us could be broken 
without a Jena or a Sedan, that he would suddenly find 
himself overwhelmed by a popular enthusiasmas great as, 
or greater than, that which those disasters are supposed 
to have created? And here we come to the practical 
side of Sir Norman Lockyer’s book, and of the preface 
which Mr. Haldane has written for it. The case for 
‘* more education and better ’’ being amply proved with 
striking force, the means of obtaining it are groped for 
rather blindly and feebly. Pleading to millionaires for 
endowments; beseeching ‘‘ the monks of Oxford sunk in 
prejudice and port’’ to open their doors to the pro- 
letariat; proclaiming that the ratepayer cannot pay, 
whilst withholding from the ratepayer concerned the 
power to answer for himself; lamenting that the 
student will not come in, whilst Government Auditors, 
Board of Education regulations, and County Council 
circulars all condemn him to stay out; begging his 
Majesty to give Literature and Science ‘‘ access to the 
the throne’’ in the persons of leading professors; 
reforming the British Association, or founding new 
Guilds ; are not the most effective means of giving us an 
educated people. Mr. Forster in 1870 claimed that he 
had laid the foundation of a national system by pro- 
viding for ‘‘ the education of the people’s children, by 
the people’s officers, chosen in their local assemblies and 
controlled by the people’s representatives in Parlia- 
ment,’’ but even he thought a 3d. rate was beyond the 
range of possibility and the modern Board School or 








University College was assuredly beyond his dreams. 
The democratic power which he created has been wil- 
fully restricted, but the influence it exerted from 1870 
of 1902 is the surest indication we have that democratic 
methods are the true methods to further progress. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JOHN COMPANY. 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA. 1618—1621. 1 Vol. Claren- 
don Press. 

Tue late Lord Acton, in his letter to the contributors 
to the Cambridge Modern History, pointed out that 
‘‘ most of the official collections ’’ of historic material 
had now been made public. Yet there are some excep- 
tions. This volume, which is a continuation of the 
publication of the papers of the East India Company, 
under the sanction of the Secretary of State for India, 
is likely to prove useful and acceptable to students of 
Indian history. 

More than a century had passed since Albuquerque 
had founded the Portuguese Empire in the East Indies, 
the capital of which was Goa, and the supremacy of 
Portugal had so far remained practically unchallenged. 
That supremacy was now about to be seriously con- 
tested. 

The Dutch East India Company was founded in 
1602, while the English Company dates from 1600. 
They were, however, very different. The former had 
a large capital, and the whole influence of the Govern- 
ment of the United Netherlands behind it. In the case 
of the English Company, the capital was small, the 
support of the English Government weak, while, judg- 
ing from Mun’s defence, published in Purchas, His 
Pilgrimmes, in 1625, its popularity was at least doubtful. 
There was another essential difference between the two 
Companies. In 1616 the Dutch held several forts in the 
East Indies, while the English had none, and nearly a 
whole generation was to pass before the English Com- 
panv became in any sense, and then somewhat un- 
willingly, a territorial power. 

In Europe they were ostensibly friendly. But in 
India, where they met in close contact, both were 
conscious or semi-conscious of the waning power of 
Portugal, and though forced into alliance with each 
other by the home authorities, there existed a real dis- 
union, caused by rivalry, ill-will, and distrust, which 
at a later date was to ripen into the ‘‘ Massacre of 
Amboina.’’ Each nationality, no doubt, felt that it and 
it alone was the natural and destined heir of the dying 
Empire of Portugal. 

The English headquarters were at Surat, in the 
territory of the Great Mogul. By this time a great 
step in advance had been made. Sir Thomas Roe had 
been appointed Ambassador from England to Jahangir, 
the Emperor. His embassy was coming to an end, and 
he returned to England in the ‘‘ Royal Anne ”’ in 1619. 
The Factors considered Roe too conciliatory ; but 
he saw further ahead than they did. Their complaints 
are numerous and bitter :— 

“Sir Thomas Roe, never procuringe anye redresse before 
his departure, as for the effects may playnlye appeare, 
but sought, with all fair meanes, to get himselfe cleare 
of this country, seeing hee could doe nothinge with these 
people, and lefte all the merchants in the country in the 
boyers to shifte as they might, as in due flock followinge 
some particulars will make playne.”’ 

And much more to the same effect. But Roe was able to 
accomplish two things. He placed the English on a 
higher level of respect at the Emperor’s Court than 
they had hitherto occupied, and he was responsible for 
the initiation of the Red Sea trade, which was to 
become very important. 

On Roe’s return to England, the factories were 
left in charge of Kerridge—a strong, able merchant, 
whose ideas of obtaining redress for the Company’s 
wrongs was to hold up the Prince’s junk, a high-handed 
proceeding, which naturally led to considerable trouble. 
At first sight it seems difficult to understand why the 
English were tolerated at all. According to Roe, who 
was regarded by the Factors as a ‘‘ Little Englander,”’ 
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‘It is true wee would bee lords there (at Surat), and 
have committed soe many insolencies that I have 
wondered at their patience.’? And again: ‘‘ It is noe 
way to drive your trades by plantation.’’ In Roe’s eyes 
trade did not follow the flag—a most unpopular view 
with the merchants of every generation ! 

But the fact was that the English were good 
customers, while the native traders wanted to sell their 
wares—indigo, chintzes, calicoes, and the various pro- 
ducts of the East. Consequently they were tolerant of 
the vagaries of the English. Like the majority of 
business men from the days of Demetrius to the present 
time, these natives were fierce Protectionists where 
their own interests were concerned, and had no mind to 
see their monopolies disturbed. 

The Red Sea trade was a close trade, and that the 
English should dare to sail their own ships in that 
trade was an intolerable wrong. The Portuguese also 
resented this intrusion, and besides other smaller 
actions, a great two-days fight took place between the 
English ships ‘‘ Hart,’’ ‘‘ Eagle,’’ ‘‘ London,’’ and ‘‘ Roe- 
buck,’’ and the Portuguese Squadron in Jask roads, in De- 
cember, 1620. Although the English ships fired no less 
than 4,021 ‘‘ great shotte,’’ they did not succeed in 
sinking or capturing one of the enemy’s ships ; but 
they drove the Portuguese vessels away. Apparently 
English gunnery was not equal to English gallantry ! 
Unfortunately the English Admiral Shilling was slain 
in the action. 

There was no want of variety in these days. A 
merchant set forth to trade ; he found he had to fight. 

“And some we got by purchase, 
And some we had by trade; 


And some we found by courtesy 
Of pike and cannonade.” 


But the merchant had other difficulties. Not only was 
private trading discouraged (there are many complaints 
about it in this volume) ; but every civilised country 
believed in the fallacy of the Mercantile System, that 
wealth depended upon the amount of gold and silver 
imported ; and that impoverishment was caused by the 
exportation of the precious metal. No doubt, as Mun 
wrote :— 
“From the foundation of the trade in Anno 1601, untill 
the nineth of July, Anno 1620... they have laden away 
. out of this Kingdome two hundred ninetie-two thou- 
sand two hundred eightie-nine pounds sterling in Broad- 
clothes, Kersies, Lead, Tinne, with some other English 
and forraine Commodities.” 
But the sale of broad-cloths was limited, and as for 
swords, we are told over and over again they were 
unsaleable—whether on account of the peaceful pro- 
clivities of the inhabitants does not appear ; but per- 
haps, like Medizval Bishops, they preferred to do their 
killing with maces! 
“Wine and strong waters not in request.” ‘The 
window-glass useless.” 
“Greate Pearle, very large emeralds of the old rocke 
(now worth little), ballast rubyes, and perfect coullored 
rubyes” were marketable. 


This volume is something more than a mere calen- 
dar of State papers, and the raciness of the letters 
appears startling to anyone accustomed to the dry 
commercial phraseology of the present day :— 

“TI have herewith sent you the Persian’s bill—that oweth 
us money, livinge at Gulkhandah, that yf you meete with 
any juncke of Dabull, you may pay yourselfe, and give 
them the bill to recover the debte of the Persian,” 

A delightfully simple plan of collecting a debt! 

We learn how the Rev. Mr. Golding (the Com- 
pany’s Chaplain) escapes to Amadaron in ‘‘ Moore’s 
apparell,’’ to the embarrassment of the Factors. On 
another occasion it is the surgeon who gives them 
trouble :— 

“We pray you further to have an especiale care to keepe 

him sober, that wee be not, through him, generally skandal- 
ised by the infidells.” 


While the vagaries of a Mrs. Toweson are the subject 
of much correspondence. ‘‘ With our goods wee have 
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sent a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas,’’ write 
the Factors at Agra, though what became of the birds 
is not related. 

This volume is a romance, with the additional and 
inestimable advantage of being true, and, therefore, full 


of human interest. 
ALLAN H. BRIGHT. 





SOME RECENT PLAYS. 


PRUNELLA; OR Love IN A DutcH GARDEN. By Laurence Hous- 
man. A. H. Bullen. 3s. 6d. 
S. AGNES, AND OTHER Dramas. By E. G. Harris. Dent & 


Co. 2s. 6d. 
KINGS IN BABYLON; a Drama. By A. M. Buckton. Methnen. 1s. 
THE Vircin GopDEss; a Tragedy. By Rudolf Besier. Dent 


& Co. 2s. 6d. 
Sir WALTER RaLEGH. A Drama, in 5 acts. By H. A. A. 

Cruso. Unwin. 5s. 

Who shall say that drama, graceful, polished, and 
inspiring, is dead in England? Whatever his bent, the 
student of dramatic literature will find something to 
gratify his taste, be it for the quaint, the romantic, the 
devotional, the classic, or the historical, in one of these 
five plays. Nor are these pretty little volumes, meant 
only for the leisure hour in the library. Three at least 
of these writers have had the satisfaction of seeing 
their plays competently set forth on the London stage. 
All have considerable literary merit, and only one would 
need cutting down in actual length for our impatient 
generation of playgoers. We put the froth of an excel- 
lent dry champagne, in its right place, at the top. 
Prunella is a charming piece of fantasy, dressed in a 
merry Maeterlinckian fashion, with lively repartees, 
and a rout of blithe little bodies, entitled Prim, Prude, 
Prunella, Doll, Romp, Queer and Quaint their servants, 
and so forth. We give the scenes of Acts I. and III. : 

“A garden, enclosed by high hedges, cut square. To the 
right, a statue of Love, with viol and bow, stands over a 
fountain ; to the left is a house with prim windows, in one 
of which hangs a caged canary. Three little gardeners, at 
work trimming the hedges and nailing up the creepers.”’. 

. . Act III. ‘Three years have elapsed ; the fountain is 
moss-grown, and thick with creepers. The house shutters 
are closed, all but one or two—a notice ‘To Let,’ stands 
near.” 

The tragic feeling is not so poignant as that of Christina 
Rossetti’s Goblin-Market, but its archness recalls that 
pathetic little poem. It ends thus :— 

“The statue of Love is raised, and he plays upon his 

viol, while all the garden grows loud with song.” 

Pierrot and Pierette are united. What more could be 
desired ? 

The three short dramas of Mr. Harris are pre- 
faced by a good reproduction of Andrea del Sarto’s “‘ St. 
Agnes.’’ They are of the type of Kingsley’s Saint’s 
Tragedy. The second, St. Faith, has been acted in 
a schoolroom, and all three are free from anything 
mawkish or turgid. This sentence from F. D. Maurice, 
explains the motif of each of these modern miracle- 
plays: 

“There is a Bridegroom, who is ever bestowing His own 
treasures and loveliness upon the creatures who were 
formed after His likeness, whose nature He has taken, who 
is ever drawing those creatures out of their own narrow 
and dark prison-houses, to share with Him the free air and 
light in which He dwells.” 

Kings in Babylon tells again, in dramatic amplifica- 
tion, the old story of the three children cast into the 
fiery furnace, an instance, Mr. Buckton tells us, of the 
ceaseless conflict between the spiritual and the 
materialising forces of every age. This little play in 
two acts, time 572 B.c., is singularly well put together, 
and is destined to appear at the Haymarket shortly. 
Nebuchadnezzar worships strength, and to strength 
only will he bow. The invocation to the rising sun, 
put into his lips, is taken word for word from the 
records of Nabu-kudurri-uzzur (the correct, if some- 
what appalling spelling of his name). 

‘““Nabu, the Builder, Defender of the Crown, 
Proud Asshur swoons for envy! who shall vex 
The glory of thy peace, O Babylon?” 
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Mr. Rudolf Besier’s The Virgin Goddess is not 
strictly modelled on the Attic drama. It was 
written for performance on the modern stage, 
and should be judged as an acting play, says 
the author, not as a_ literary tour-de-force. 
But for all that, it is splendid reading, bringing with it 
recollections of Atalanta in Calydon, Merope, The Cup, 
and other masterpieces. We doubt its enduring popu- 
larity with modern audiences at the average theatre. 
The versification is as fine as that of Stephen Phillips 
at his best. Hephaestion’s struggle of mind between 
the attractions of Artemis and Althea reminds us of 
Marpessa. There is room for this kind of highly 
wrought, impassioned poetry :— 

“OQ Queen, 
‘‘ How good it was to feel the long soft winds 

Breathing upon thy face from the unknown ; 

The enormous ocean liberty was mine, 

And mine the earth, and I was free to choose. 

I wandered far into the sunset gold, 

And far into the morn, and north and south 

Revealed their secret wonders to my gaze. 

But in the hills of Artemis, my soul 

Found home, and then my wandering feet were still. 

I built a hut for shelter from the storm, 

I built a little shrine to Artemis, 

And gave myself to her, and lived the life 

Of a free hunter roaming in the woods, 

Careless, untrammelled, unallied—a man.” 

Ralegh, Mr. Cruso reminds us, in a brief crisp 
preface to an admirable five-act drama, was in a sense 
‘the last of the Tudors, and his execution removed 
the last obstacle to those denationalising influences 
which, for good or bad, have been with us ever since.’’ 
Rawley’s motto is: ‘‘I think, howe’er we hate the 
Spaniard, we must not hate this England.’’ Raleigh 
(for various spellings of his name find themselves in the 
play) looks upon England “‘ as salt ringed from corrup- 
tion, a right core of Europe.’’ The comic scenes are 
on Shakespearian lines, and perhaps would not appeal 
much to our modern sense of fun; but the characters 
of Gondomar and Lady Ralegh are finely depicted, and 
the whole play is well knit together, recalling at times 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary, and Browning’s Strafford. 
Mr. Cruso is a master of stirring and vigorous blank 
verse. Here is a fine encounter between the Spanish 
Ambassador Sarmiento (Count Gondomar), and the hero 
in the second act :— 

“R. I need no conduct, Count; I have a star. 

S. It hath been latterly eclipsed again. 

R. The star I sail by is my hate of Spain. 

S. Hate lights no path to hope. 

R. Yet the stars shine 

In darkness ere the dawn, and so doth mine. 
You tell me I shall die; it may be so; 

I have wooed death a hundred times before, 
In battle, in disgrace, and not the least 

In this long loneliness of all my friends, 
Who call to me from out the shining past.” 
* * * * * * * 

S. Dreamer of dreams. 

R. Virginia was no dream.” 

While we have dramas like Sir Walter Ralegh, it seems 
folly to harp on the decadence of English playwrights. 





A HISTORIAN OF THE SMART SET. 


THE GREAT Days or VERSAILLES. By G. F. Bradby. Smith, 
Elder. 
Mr. Brapsy’s brilliant study of Versailles in its great 
days is interesting not merely as a revelation of the 
spirit of the times, but also of the distance which that 
spirit has since travelled. French Court life in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, so vain, vexatious, 
and foredoomed, is, to the ordinary English reader, as 
hard to understand as it is harassing to contemplate. 
lor, in that close and scented atmosphere, neither 
Nature nor freedom had a place. Something of the 
unreality which strikes the observer on seeing for the 
first time Versailles, with its aspect of a beautiful, but 





somewhat meretricious ghost, lingers about the 
chronicles of its frivolous, long - dead inhabitants. The 
rouged gentlemen, the stiffly - laced ladies, who jostled 
each other night and morning in the endeavour to get 
a nearer vision of the Royal underclothing, seem to us 
as much like living men and women as the bosquets 
and fountains of the gardens are like woods and rivers. 
Yet it is in the very falsity of their lives that the latter- 
day philosopher finds his truth. 

‘From its first inception,’ says Mr. Bradby, ‘‘ Versailles 
had been a challenge to nature, and the system, of which it 
was the citadel, a defiance of the laws which govern human 
life. It stands to-day a silent witness to the futility of all 
effort that works not with but against nature ; and the flag 
that floats above it records the vengeance, ruthless and 
indiscriminate, but sure, which, in the end, overtakes all 
authority and power that waste themselves on selfish aims, 
and dare not face realities.” 

To the discerning eye, the outward Versailles is a 
revelation of the inward. Few buildings bear a stamp 
at once so national and so personal. In its unity of 
design, its formality, the perfection of its ordered and 
self-conscious beauty, it is eternally French; in its 
grandeur, arrogance, and monotony, it is typical of 
the monarch who created it. Versailles is a bricks-and- 
mortar portrait of the ancien régime. Tenacious and 
unimaginative as all great egotisms, it is also gay and 
graceful, with that coquetry which is so indestructible 
a quality of the Gallic genius. Never was the art of a 
gallant appearance more assiduously cultivated than in 
the days when Versailles first flowered into being, nor 
the pride of the privileged more assured than when the 
red heels of le Grand Monarque tapped the marble 
floors, to the making of which had gone so much ill- 
gotten gold, so many unconsidered lives. To a contem- 
porary, Versailles might well seem the magnet to which 
all life and power were irresistibly drawn ; from a dis- 
tance, it is rather a cancer, absorbing for its worthless 
growth the nourishment of a starving body, 


It is from an appreciative, yet modern standpoint, 
that Versailles is reviewed in the present volume ; for 
its author, unlike the seventeenth - century courtier, is 
possessed of that uncomfortable habit of mind which 
turns up the lace to inspect the lining. The palace, he 
tells us, was spacious, but it was also draughty ; the 
courtiers were witty and attractive, but they seldom 
washed ; the apartments were furnished with ruinous 
extravagance, but there were no drains. Nor were the 
moral contradictions less striking. For just as a heavy 
drenching of scent served to cover neglect of soap and 
water, so did a thick coating of public piety compensate 
for any deficiencies in private conduct. This essential 
antithesis, however, was as little perceived as_ the con- 
trast between the senseless luxury of the rich and the 
grinding misery of the poor. ‘* At Marly,’’ said a flat- 
terer one day to Louis XIV., ‘‘ the rain never wets ”’ ; 
and in the same spirit of credulous optimism the King 
surveyed his realm. 

Yet, if Kings are divine, Courts are but human. 
Like the damp mists that rotted the tapestries of the 
palace, that ‘‘ennui commun a toute ame biaen née ’”’ 
wreathed Versailles in its subtle and devastating fumes. 
Dulness crept into everything ; into the long dinners 
which Louis consumed in gustatory silence, into the 
meaningless pomp of the levées and couchés, into the 
tedious drives to Marly, where the unfortunate com- 
panions of the voyage were stuffed ad nauseam with 
Royal confectionery, into the piety of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and into the jokes of the King. For Louis, devoid 
of humour and imagination, acted as an extinguisher 
to the play of the human mind. Uneducated and unin- 
tellectual himself, he did not care to be reminded of his 
loss by the presence of wit in those around him. Con- 
versation, with neither letters nor public affairs to 
inspire it, sank inevitably to themes of merely personal 
and immediate interest—the restricted ‘‘ shop’’ of 
sport, gallantry, and etiquette. How petty and 
ridiculous the outlook of even brilliant men can become 
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under the influence of demoralising circumstances is 
illustrated by the following story :— 

‘““The King and his Council had been assembled in secret 
session, to decide an issue which had for months past 
deeply stirred all classes in the Court, but which chiefly 
concerned the Duc de Rohan. Daguesseau, Chamillart, the 
Chancellor, and the Duc de Bourgoyne, had all spoken in 
weighty terms, befitting the gravity of the occasion. Outside 
the tension was extreme; the antechamber, the passages, 
even the Cour de Marbre were packed with people, eagerly 
waiting for the momentous decision, and speculating on 
the nature of the verdict. At last the King pronounced the 
award, the Council rose, the doors were thrown open, and 
the Duke of Burgundy was the first to come out. The Duc 
de Rohan, pale with prolonged suspense, asked his fate. 
; Said the Prince: ‘You have won on every point, 
and I am delighted to be the bearer of the good news.’ 

‘As the first words of the decision became known, the 
antechamber and the adjoining rooms were filled with shouts 
of joy and triumph. The waiting throng forgot the 
respect due to the place, and gave vent to their suppressed 
excitement. ‘We have won!’ they cried; ‘and ¢hey have 
lost, hurrah!’ And the Duc de Rohan could scarcely force 
his way through the crowd of his supporters, all anxious to 
grasp his hand, or press him to their hearts. rar 

‘“And what was the great cause which set the whole of 
Versailles in a ferment? Briefly, the question at 
issue was this: Whether, as M. de Guemene, the head of 
a junior branch of the family, maintained, only the eldest 
son of the Duc de Rohan was entitled to the name of 
Rohan ; or whether, as the father claimed, all his sons were 
privileged to bear it ; and by a majority of votes the Council 
had decided in favour of the Duke.” 

Yet it is not the vice, nor the extravagance, nor 
the frivolity, that is so irremediably revolting to the 
modern mind ; it is the absence of freedom. At Ver- 
sailles, the most sacred emotions and the most private 
acts were equally bound by Court routine ; birth was 
a spectacle, death a ceremony, and the daily details of 
the monarch’s toilet a parade. At the birth of the Duke 
of Burgundy’s eldest son, the room was so crowded 
that the mother barely escaped death by suffocation ; 
and on the death of Monseigneur, his father, the bed- 
curtains of the Duke and Duchess were pinned back, so 
that their grief might be made public. Never for one 
minute to be out of sight of the King—this was the aim 
of every courtier who hoped for Royal favour. 

Almost the most interesting chapters of Mr. 
Bradby’s book are those devoted to biographical studies 
of the principal characters of the reign. There is 
Louis himself, the stately egoist, who might have been 
a great man if his eyes could have seen through his 
wig; Madame de Maintenon, most virtuous of 
governesses, vainly trying to keep order in the unruly 
Court playground; Monseigneur and Monsieur ; 
Madame—so German and so alien, the one touch of 
modern nature in the whole assembly—and the Duke 
and Duchess of Burgundy. The King, although unin- 
teresting in himself, was so truly the mainspring of 
Versailles that Mr. Bradby devotes two chapters to his 
portrait. Like all bores, Louis was endowed with im- 
mense vitality. That law, by which the most attractive 
and least selfish lives are sacrificed to those possessed 
of the greatest faculty for adhering to existence, 
ordained that Louis should outlive nearly all his legiti- 
mate descendants. Monseigneur, the Duke and Duchess 
of Burgundy, their two eldest sons, as well as the Queen 
and his brother, all predeceased him. With the Duke 
and Duchess of Burgundy perished all that the Court 
contained of intelligence and beauty. ‘‘ With her,’’ says 
Saint Simon of the Duchess, ‘‘ departed joy, pleasure, 
and every kind of grace ; and darkness settled over all 
the Court.’’ And when the Duke followed her, Fenelon, 
stricken by the death-blow to all his hopes of France, 
could only write, ‘‘ God thinks differently to men. He 
destroys what He seems to have formed expressly for 
His glory.”’ 

The story of Versailles is as fascinating as most 
history, and as depressing. It was rather amusing, 
very wrong, and quite true. Mr. Bradby has a light 
touch, but he plainly thinks it a bad business. | What 
life may be in general this fragment of it was in parti- 
cular—a tragedy, acted in the manner of a farce. 





EIGHT FAMOUS MEN. 


STUDIES IN BioGRAPHY. By Sir Spencer Walpole. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 165s. net. 


London : 


THE occasional essays of a serious author, who has 
proved his competence in large works, are always wel- 
come. Froude’s Short Studies, and Stubbs’s Lectures 
—to name only two modern instances that come 
readily to mind—have probably been read even more 
widely than their elaborate histories. Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole, as the author of the only thorough and trust- 
worthy history of modern England, from Waterloo to 
the first Gladstone Ministry, that has yet been produced, is 
sure of a friendly reception for his Studies. These 
essays on Peel, Cobden, Disraeli, Shaftesbury, and 
Dufferin, and on Bismarck and Napoleon III., are all 
based, as one knows, on a very careful study of the 
period in which these men flourished ; the essays, more- 
over, do not repeat, but rather supplement the author’s 
History, in which the biographical and personal ele- 
ment is deliberately subordinated to the political. For 
both reasons they will interest all readers of Sir 
Spencer’s larger works, as well as many to whom those 
works are still unknown. The author was fully justi- 
fied in exhuming his Studies from the files of the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

The two most interesting essays are those which 
deal with Peel and Disraeli. They are able surveys of 
remarkable careers, and they illustrate Sir Spencer’s 
method and standpoint, which are those of a cautious 
and philosophic Liberal. For Peel he has a profound 
admiration, tempered by considerable reserve. Peel, 
he says, in effect, was a great administrator, but not a 
great statesman. His administrative gifts are patent : 


‘“The man who restored our credit, regulated our cur- 
rency, reformed the criminal code, established the Metro- 
politan Police, promoted Free Trade, and gave us cheap 
bread, is in no need of an apology.” 

But he was not, in Sir Spencer Walpole’s view, 

a great statesman, because he had a “‘ constitutional 
reluctance to examine any great subject till it became 
acute.’’ This seems a rather narrow view. A great 
statesman, to satisfy the author, must be a visionary, 
who maps out for himself in his youth a complete 
scheme for the regeneration of his country. Has there, 
in fact, ever been a statesman of the first rank in Eng- 
land, who formed such far-reaching plans? Walpole 
and Chatham, Burke and Fox, Pitt and Canning, 
Gladstone and Disraeli, must all be classed as second- 
rate men, according to Sir Spencer Walpole, since 
they did not adhere to a cut and dried programme 
laid down in advance, but acted according as circum- 
stances dictated. The reverse of the author’s theory 
would be nearer the truth; the great statesman has 
usually had a ‘‘ reluctance to examine any great sub- 
ject till it became acute,’’ for the simple reason that a 
grievance cannot be thoroughly remedied until it has 
excited public indignation, and thus given the reformer 
the driving-power which he needs. 

No doubt Peel was somewhat exceptional among 
great statesmen, in what may somewhat brutally be 
called his shortsightedness. He could not, or would 
not, look far ahead ; he did not examine for himself the 
stock arguments for Catholic penal laws, or for Pro- 
tection, until these questions were rudely forced to 
the front by the Clare election, and the Irish famine. 
But Sir Spencer Walpole would be the first to admit 
that, when Peel did take up the two great questions 
of his life, he studied them thoroughly, formed his own 
conclusions, and proceeded at once to carry them out 
in such a way that both questions were settled—let us 
hope—for ever. If a great statesman is one who 
effects great reforms, which tend to the peace and 
prosperity of his country—and surely this is the best 
definition—then Peel cannot be denied the honourable 
title. Good deeds are better than fine schemes ; two 
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measures such as Catholic Emancipation and Free Trade 
are worth more than the most elaborate system of 
political theory. 


Similar considerations seem to us to dispose of the 
author’s complaint that Peel put country above party 
in carrying both his famous measures. Sir Spencer 
Walpole says :— 


‘Those who have no doubt that Catholic emancipation 
was necessary in 1829, and that Free Trade was desirable in 
1845-46, may still hesitate to admit that either measure 
should have been proposed or carried by Peel. The first 
duty of a statesman is, of course, to his country. But while 
party government exists, it is not easy to separate a man’s 
duty to his country from his duty to his friends. However 
genuine and right a change of opinion may be, there is 
something like treachery in using the power with which 
you have been entrusted for one purpose to accomplish 
another.” 

Now the fact is, that on each occasion the Tory 
Party was divided, and a considerable portion of it 
readily followed Peel in his change of policy. It seems, 
therefore, hypercritical, to maintain that, because Peel 
could not convert all his followers, he should have 
resigned office. On this theory, indeed, the natural 
evolution of parties would be arrested, or, at least, 
seriously impeded, since every leader could advance no 
further than the most backward of his followers. 
Burke, the classic defender of the party system, 
assuredly makes no such claim as this. Peel would 
probably have said that his conduct was justified by his 
success, and this is, we think, a satisfactory defence. 
He had convinced himself that Catholic Emancipation 
and Free Trade were necessary to the well-being of the 
country, and could not be delayed without grave risk 
of disturbance and suffering. He had convinced him- 
self that he could carry these measures with more ease, 
and in less time than anyone else could. Surely, then, 
he was right in doing so, whatever the high Tory sec- 
tion might think of him. The history of the last Parlia- 
ment does not encourage the belief that a Premier can 
shirk a vital issue with profit, either to his own reputa- 
tion or to the welfare of his party. 


Passing over an excellent essay on Cobden, in 
which the author ventures to correct Mr. Morley in 
one or two minor points, we come to the most vivacious 
paper in the book, on Disraeli. This year we are 
promised a long biography—perhaps two—of the 
Tory leader, and from the Tory standpoint; Sir 
Spencer Walpole seems determined, unconsciously, no 
doubt, to provide the antidote in advance. His esti- 
mate of Disraeli, while not unfair, is distinctly partisan ; 
he has the very lowest opinion of Disraeli’s principles, 
policy, and achievements. Yet even those who most 
dislike Disraeli’s methods may admit, somewhat more 
freely than the essayist, that there must have been an 
element of greatness in him. His rise to power was 
an amazing feat. Aristocratic birth, and a public school 
and university education were regarded as_indis- 
pensable qualifications for a party leader in the early 
Victorian era; yet Disraeli, who had none of these 
things, and was, moreover, suspect from his Jewish 
origin and his youthful eccentricities, made himself, at 
forty-three, leader of the landed interest in the Com- 
mons, and retained the leadership till his death, thirty- 
four years later. 

All the other issues in this volume are also well 
worth reading. The papers on Bismarck and Napoleon 
III. are the most weighty, while the paper on the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury shows the author in his best 
judicial manner. Besides the political essays already 
named, the volume contains a charming paper on 
Gibbon, as revealed in the various manuscripts of his 
autobiography, which were published a few years ago ; 
and also an instructive little essay on ‘‘ Some Decisive 
Marriages of English History,’’ the point being that 
‘the decisive marriages of the world have had more 
influence on its fortunes than the decisive battles,’’ 
which is a highly disputable proposition. 





FICTION. 
THE BETTER SORT. 


THE LONELY LaDy OF GROSVENOR SQUARE. By Mrs. De 
La Pasture. (Murray. 6s.) 
Tre KinsMAN. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Methuen. 6s.) 


In Mrs. De La Pasture we have an author who has ob- 
servation and sympathy, as well as a very useful gift for 
characterisation. At her best she is exceedingly good 
and her latest novel is, we think, worthy to be placed 
beside Catherine of Calais, hitherto our favourite 
amongst her books. Each person in The Lonely Lady 
of Grosvenor Square stands out as a human being, and 
the improbability of the plot (which is very gradually 
unfolded) does not affect our enjoyment of the story. 
Jeanne de Courset, ‘‘ the lonely lady,’’ had been brought 
up in a Welsh farmhouse by her mother’s brother, a 
homely but kindly natured working farmer, who saw to 
it that Jeanne and her twin-brother Louis were well 
educated, and in due time the boy passed through Sand- 
hurst into the Army and saw active service in South 
Africa. His letters to his sister, by the bye, are perhaps 
the most charming part of the book. Jeanne remained 
at Coed-Ithel until she was summoned to London to the 
deathbed of a very old and very wealthy great-aunt, 
who, in spite of the long years of neglect of the two 
young relatives, had decided to leave all her possessions 
to Louis de Courset. Jeanne forthwith took charge of 
the house—under the surveillance of a quantity of old 
servants—till her brother’s return from the wars, which 
was shortly expected. Louis, however, was sent off to 
Somaliland, and there (alas for the tender-hearted little 
sister!) died. Jeanne apparently was now sole heiress 
to old Miss Marney’s estate ; but events proved other- 
wise, and at the end of the book we leave her with only 
half the money, but with a devoted husband in the 
shape of a nice young Duke! Jeanneas here represented, 
is one of the most artless of young women ; but her in- 
genuousness never becomes tiresome—thanks to the 
firmness and perfect discretion of Mrs. De La Pasture’s 
literary method, which, in comparison with the slap- 
dash luridity of many of the present-day novels, has the 
effect of fine ivory-carving. We hope the Lonely Lady 
will follow in the footsteps of her predecessor, Peter’s 
Mother, and achieve popularity both as a novel and 
a play. 

A good deal of amusement is in store for those who 
read The Kinsman, for it is an entertaining comedy 
founded on the extraordinary facial likeness between a 
vulgar young man hailing from a City warehouse and 
his distant cousin newly arrived from Australia, who, in 
every respect save the physiognomical one, was the op- 
posite of ‘‘ Mr. Herbert Gamage.’’ The latter steals 
Roger Blois’ clothes whilst their owner is bathing, and 
for a while masquerades as the wealthy Colonial. The 
situation is, of course, farcical in the extreme ; but Mrs. 
Sidgwick manages it with no small skill, and not since 
Mr. Wells’ delightful Wheels of Chance appeared do we 
remember so faithful a picture of life amongst the class 
to which Gamage and his friend Salter belonged. Blois, 
as chauffeur, had many opportunities to display his 
mettle, and he certainly deserved the prize when he won 
Pamela. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 


THE FLARE OF THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Horace Wyndham. 
Richards. 6s. 

THE FoLLy oF THE Wise. By G. Sidney Paternoster. Long. 
6s. 

Krt’s WomMAN. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. Rivers. 3s. 6d. 

In SLippERY PLAcEsS. By H. Maxwell. Digby, Long. 6s. 

Living Lies. By Esther Miller. Methuen. 6s. 


As a theatrical story, the novel which stands at the top 
of our list this week has several good points. Its author 
is evidently acquainted with the world which he de- 
scribes, his manner of writing is easy and dramatic, and 
his heroine is very attractive. The book seems to 
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us to suffer from being too long, and we get as tired 
of the shameless Mrs. Bellingham, the ‘‘ celebrated 
actress,’’ as the hero himself did; but, on the whole, 
The Flare of the Footlights can be recommended as an 
interesting and vigorous tale. 

The Folly of the Wise is also quite readable, and 
in earlier chapters in dealing with Roy’s life 
at Wisdern a Surrey suburban village) and at Bou- 
logne, there are several character studies. Later on, 
the naturalness departs altogether, and the ad- 
ventures of Roy as a widow with three or four men in 
pursuit simply develops into an ordinary Adelphi melo- 
drama. It is a pity, for Mr. Paternoster has before now 
proved that he could bring together the materials for a 
good story, and the first few pages of his latest novel 
awakened pleasant anticipations, which, unfortunately, 
were later on not realised. 

Cornishmen will enjoy Kit’s Woman. It is an ad- 
mirable little study of a working-class household in the 
remote fishing village of Carnwen. Mrs. Ellis tells us 
that she published another version of the same story 
some years ago under the title of Seaweed; but we do 
not remember that the previous book ever came our 
way. She writes as one devoted to the small plot 
which she cultivates : her people live, and her phrases 
are usually direct and expressive. Kit and his wife had 
a serious situation to face, and each nature called to 
the other insistently, until it finally got the help which 
was denied from all other quarters. Mrs. Ellis has set 
out the details of this elemental struggle vividly’ and 
not without art, nor, fortunately, does she consider it 
necessary to point any moral. 

‘*Gloriously fair, exquisitely dainty,’’ is the de- 
scription of Cicely Saville, which we find on the first 
page of In Slippery Places. She was certainly a plea- 
sant heroine, and one much to be pitied. Her misfor- 
tunes, brought about chiefly by a well-meaning but 
helpless old father, who was under the influence of a vil- 
lainous blackmailer, fill thirty-one closely written chap- 
ters. We cannot say the story is original; but it is easy 
to read and its rhetorical diction will impress readers 
who like flowing and flowery periods, such as: ‘‘ This 
was the tenour of her thoughts as she drove in the dusk 
of the evening through a labyrinth of unfamiliar squares 
and terraces to her destination.’’ Or, ‘‘ Miss Ramsay 
was relieving her surcharged feelings in the drawing- 
room.’’ It is not everyone who can keep that kind of 
thing going for over three hundred pages, but Mr. Max- 
well never falters. 

Miss Miller relates with a good deal of ability the 
story of the fall of Stephen Garth from the straight 
path of honour, and the many sad happenings which be- 
fell his family thereafter. The book is a tragic one, and 
the gloom is almost entirely unrelieved ; but we recom- 
mend it as a moving and rather powerful history of how 
the careers of these clever and ambitious young Garths 
were in several cases ruined by the consequences of 
Stephen’s sin. Miss Miller is perhaps at her best in 
her studies of feminine psychology—such as old Mrs. 
Garth and Constance; Living Lies is an able and 
interesting, although depressing book. 





THE ARTS. 


HavinG received a definite assurance from the President 
and Council of the Royal Society of Miniature Painters 
that, in no instance, so far as they are aware, is there a 
miniature exhibit in their Exhibition with a photographic 
basis, we gladly accept that assurance, and withdraw the 
statement in our issue of January 26th, to which exception 
was taken. 

The fortieth annual exhibition of water-colour drawings 
at Messrs. Agnew’s includes examples of David Cox, Copley 
Fielding, J. M. W. Turner, George Barret, Birket Foster, 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, and others too numerous to mention. 
As usual, the artists represented are mainly those of a past 
school and style, but there is one notable exception in the 
late H. B. Brabazon, whose two drawings, one of 
“. Egyptian Booths ’’ and the other of ‘‘ Catania, Sicily,”’ 
strike a curiously up-to-date note in this so staid chorus of 








masters. Possibly the most interesting of the Turners 
is the large ‘‘ Salisbury Cathedral—West Front,’’ which 
recalls a phase of his art that one is apt to forget—his great 
love for, and knowledge of, architectural detail. The 
‘* Calais Pier ’’ of David Cox is familiar; the most attract- 
ive drawing by this master, that is shown, is the ‘‘ On the 
Beach, Rhyil,”’ with its grey, shuddering sky and wind- 
swept sea. Copley Fielding’s ‘‘ Early Morning, Scar- 
borough,’’ shows the Turner influence in its atmospheric 
glow, and this artist’s talent is further manifested in a 
number of seascapes and seashorescapes, especially in the 
fine ‘* Bridlington Quay ’’ and the ‘*‘ Off Whitby.’’ The 
detailed workmanship of Birket Foster’s ‘‘ Mercer’s Shop 
at Dol, Brittany ’’—purely a genre picture—commands more 
attention than do the more hackneyed vignetted views and 
other examples from his brush. One of the screens contains 
some rather fascinating miscellanea. Millais is represented 
by two dainty, almost miniature, illustrations, ‘‘ The Picture- 
book ’’ and ‘*‘ The Rocking-horse ’’; there are portrait draw- 
ings by Downman, a ‘‘ Landscape with Pond,” in charcoal 
and bistre, by Gainsborough, a solemnly poetic landscape, 
‘* In Yorkshire,’’ by Cecil Lawson, and several Turner illus- 
trations in water-colour. Neither should we forget the 
crimson-glowing gem, ‘‘ Evening in the Village,’’ by Fred 
Walker, and the inspired freshness of T. B. Hardy’s 
‘* Windmill ’’; both these works are to be seen on the other 
screen. 

Before the winter exhibition at the Royal Academy was 
found to include several works by the late James Charles, 
the name of this artist was only a name to a large propor- 
tion of the picture-loving public. The fact was that Charles 
was by no means a prolific exhibitor, and his pictures did 
not ‘‘tell’’ in the blaze of ‘‘ effects’? which the average 
modern art gallery presents; and this circumstance, 
together with the fact that he cared only for his 
art and nothing for  self-advertisement, resulted in 
his being passed unnoticed except by the few who 
recognised his worth. Now, however, the Hogarth 
Room at the Leicester Galleries has been filled with 
over seventy of his painting's, which are likely to extend the 
measure of appreciation that he gained during his life. The 
work shows him as an artist of great ability and rare single- 
mindedness, a fine draughtsman when he chose, and a 
colourist of exceptional power. Capri furnished him with a 
good many subjects, and in none of his work is beauty of 
colour more triumphant than in the ‘‘ Golden-blue Reflec- 
tions—Capri ”’ and ‘‘ A Capri Seascape ’’; the latter has the 
radiance of precious stones. A more subtle effect is that of 
‘* Early Spring in La Madeleine,’’ a canvas full of daylight 
and impalpable atmosphere. Charles was ‘a _ portrait- 
painter of landscape ”’ in so far that he remained content 
to go out and paint Nature as he saw her; but his 
vision, sincere and unaffected as it was, was no commonplace 
one, and there is always a line of poetry behind the fidelity 
of his interpretation. Few less mannered painters ever lived. 

An exhibition of Italian landscapes by Mr. Harold Speed 
is also open at the Leicester Galleries. Mr. Speed is chiefly 
known as a portrait and figure painter—or was, before his 
Spanish moonlight landscape was purchased for the Chan- 
trey Collection—and the present show is a striking tribute to 
his versatility. ‘‘ The Coming of the Rain: Bay of Naples,”’ 
and ‘** The Cloud,’’ are two daring and successful studies 
that show his appreciation of cloud-form, whilst his skill in 
rendering tonal values is demonstrated by the ‘‘ White 
Walls—Capri ’’ and ‘’ In the Shade of the Terrace.’’ Per- 
haps he is happiest of all in the moonlights ‘*‘ The Temple 
at Tivoli ’’ (No. 54), looming out of the night, is a remini- 
scence charged with poetic fancy. 

Other picture shows now open are Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
exhibition of paintings by Mr. Oliver Hall, who is well 
known as an etcher; a collection of French drawings of the 
nineteenth century at Messrs. Obach’s, including notable 
specimens of J. F. Millet, Corot, Th. Rousseau, Troyon 
and Daubigny; and at the Fine Art Society’s, pictures by 
Messrs. E. Wake Cook and W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. Messrs. 
Graves are holding an exhibition of water-colours by Sir 
Richard Sankey, depicting scenes in his travels in Europe, 
India, &c. 

Lecturing at Burlington House on Monday, Mr. W. R. 
Colton, Professor of Sculpture at the Academy, regretted 
that he was debarred from illustrating his discourse with 
lantern slides by the rule that prohibits Academy Professors 
from mentioning the name of any living artist. The fact 
that this prohibition extends to the illustration of living 
artists’ work, even if the names be withheld, is not generally 
recognised. However, the last lecture of the series, to be 
given on Monday, will be illustrated, the assumption being, 
of course, that the illustrations will be taken from the work 
of masters of the past, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
SCHLICH’S MANUAL OF FORESTRY. 


SCHLICH’S MANUAL OF Forestry, Vol. IV.: Forest Protection. 
By W. R. Fisher. London: Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 
12s. net. 

THOUGH the study of Forestry has for many years past 

engaged the attention of scientific enquirers, and much 

excellent practical work been steadily accomplished in 

British dominions over-seas, yet until quite recently the 

question of timber production within the United King- 

dom itself has received comparatively little attention. 

But the enormous demands made on the great forests 

abroad that are the principal sources of supply for our 

wants, and the neglect of adequate measures of re- 
stocking and protection, have made the once shadowy 
menace of a timber famine a very real and _ present 
danger. Mr. Nisbet wrote in 1894: ‘‘ In fifty years, the 

American forests will be exhausted, even if the rate of 

timber exhaustion does not exceed its present dimen- 

sions.’’ But the problem is now receiving very close 
attention, and much good work has already been accom- 
plished by the activities of the various Governing 

Boards of the universities and colleges; while the 

example of Liverpool, Edinburgh, and other cities in 

afforestating the catchment areas in connection with 
their great waterworks schemes is frequently urged, 
especially by those who would solve the problem of 
finding work for the unemployed by authorising the 
municipalities to undertake works of this description. 
It will be remembered that The Speaker recently 
elicited some very instructive proposals for the 
afforestation of the waste lands of the kingdom, and 
the Press generally has devoted much space and energy 
to the discussion of the same problem. Of the millions 
of acres of waste land only a certain proportion (vari- 
ously estimated by different writers) is suitable for 
afforestation on a commercial basis, but that this pro- 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME Il. OF 


A STAFF OFFICER'S 
SCRAP - BOOK. 


By Lieut.-Gen. SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


MEMORIES. 


By Major-Gen. SIR OWEN TUDOR BURNE, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, net. 

World: “Sir Owen will establish his reputation as a 
raconteur by the number of good stories about celebrated 
people which came within his personal experience.” 


SOME PROBLEMS 
OF EXISTENCE. 


By NORMAN PEARSON. Deny 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. 


By JOHN MacCUNN, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE SUNDERED STREAMS. 


By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “ The Garden 
of Asia” and “The House of Shadows.” 
BENEDICT KAVANAGH. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “The 
Seething Pot ” and “ Hyacinth.” 
THE GOLDEN HAWK. 


By EDITH RICKERT, Author of “ The Reaper” and 
“ Folly.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox St., W. 





portion, if planted and managed on sound lines, would 
yield a large revenue has been proved beyond doubt. 

Now that public opinion has been _ thoroughly 
aroused and keen interest awakened in the study of 
Forestry, both theoretical and applied, a warm welcome 
is assured to the new volume on Forest Protection that 
forms part of Dr. Schlich’s monumental work on 
Forestry. It is admirably adapted from the German of 
Dr. Hess by Mr. W. R. Fisher, and it profusely illus- 
trated. ‘* The essential conditions of successful forest 
protection are knowledge of the phenomena and causes 
of all damage which may threaten forests, and know- 
ledge of the available preventive and _ remedial 
measures,’’ and the book is, therefore, divided into 
sections dealing exhaustively with the protection of 
forests against man himself; animals, birds, and 
insects ; injurious plants ; atmospheric influences ; non- 
atmospheric natural phenomena ; disease. It is difficult 
for the non-expert to realise how much harm may be 
done by grazing beasts to trees (even to fully-grown 
specimens) by gnawing the bark, treading on the roots, 
&c. ‘‘ I have seen a clump of old beech trees in Cam- 
bridgeshire killed by the trampling of horses which 
sheltered there in the heat of the day.’’ 


The Introduction, among other matters of great 
interest, contain a succinct account of the history of 
forest protection. The first historical trace of such 
protection consists in that afforded to sacred groves and 
trees ; and it is interesting to reflect that, even at the 
present day, many trees are regarded in the more 
primitive countries of Europe, as well as in Asia, with 
half-affectionate, half-superstitious regard. The second 
stage in forest protection was the establishment of Ban 
forests as hunting-grounds for royal or noble person- 
ages ; and by degrees forest laws were passed for the 
better protection of the forests and the game contained 
therein. In England, James I. was the first monarch 
to consider the trees of more importance than the 
game ; he incurred considerable odium by enclosing a 
part of Windsor Forest, and he also put an end to 
the practice of pollarding maiden oak -trees for the 
purpose of providing food for the deer in winter, for 
which all lovers of trees should be grateful. 


The vexed question of bird- protection is fully 
treated, and bird - lovers will be glad to learn that the 
damage done by birds in forests is in general much less 
than that by deer and rodents. The British game- 
keeper is blamed for indiscriminately destroying birds 
of prey and the smaller carnivora, thus allowing wood- 
pigeons, rabbits, mice, and voles to increase to a most 
injurious extent. The preservation of birds useful in 
forestry and agriculture has been furthered by the 
naturalists of different European countries and by the 
enactment of special laws; and it is suggested that 
means for promoting their multiplication should also 
be undertaken, by the preservation of a few hollow 
trees, provision of nest-boxes, the planting of shrubs 
and bushes, the feeding of the birds when deep snow 
is on the ground, and the forbidding of bird-nesting 
and the trapping or killing of useful birds. 





GARDENING. 


FEBRUARY IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


WE are now on the threshold of a period of the most strenu- 
ous activity in the vegetable garden, and the cultivator who 
does not keep well abreast of the many operations that will 
now be daily waiting to be done will possibly find himself 
in an unsatisfactory position later on in the season. It is 
only by persistent, systematic efforts that the multifarious 
details can be promptly overcome, and they are of such vast 
importance that thev affect the maintenance of an unbroken 
supply of produce throughout the season, even though, in 
themselves, they appear to be too insignificant to be worthy 
of more than the most cursory passing attention. 


One of the first things that the grower should endeavour 
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to do is to get all the land that is at present lying fallow 
in proper condition for the reception of seeds. ‘This is a 
labour that demands some judgment, especially as to when 
it is wise to go on the land, and when it will be better to 
keep off it. In practically all instances, it is bad policy to 
go on ground that is wet and where the soil is of a close, 
adhesive nature; to tread about upon it means that it will 
settle down into a soapy mass, through which air will not 
pierce at all, and in which, as a consequence, it will be im- 
possible to grow really satisfactory crops of any kind. In 
many cases, only a short period need elapse between rain 
and working, but in others the time must be longer; and 
it is always the individual cultivator who must decide when 
or when not to work, for the simple reason that he alone 
knows precisely what the results will be in the future. 


In strong soils that were roughly worked up in the 
autumn either by digging or trenching the operation will 
principally consist in securing an even surface and fine tilth 
with the aid of a fork; but in those places where autumn 
working was not done, the process of digging or trenching 
should be carried out with all speed, any manure that is 
considered necessary being incorporated with the second 
spit, or placed between the top and second spits. The idea 
of thus putting the manure well down is to prevent the 
tender roots of young plants having immediate access to it; 
when they have gained health and strength, and strike 
downwards in search of food, they will quickly find and take 
advantage of the food provided in the manure below. Where 
land is being prepared not with a view to immediate crop- 
ping, but simply so that it shall be ready the moment it is 
wanted, the manure may be put in the top spit at the dis- 
cretion of the cultivator. 


When the soil is ready, there are seeds that should be 
sown directly the weather is favourable. Parsnips, for ex- 
ample, are exceedingly hardy, and, as they require a long 
season of growth, the sooner the seeds are in the better. 
Drills should be drawn 12in. asunder, and at intervals of 
gin., and in them patches of two or three seeds should be 
dropped ; when the seedlings come through the ground, and 
it can be clearly seen which is going to make the finest 
plant, that one should be chosen for retention, and the 
others thrown away. One of the finest varieties is Tender 
and True. It should be noted that Parsnips ought to be 
grown on unmanured ground, but it must be in good heart. 
Broad Beans, too, must be sown as soon as possible, Aqua- 
dulce or Monarch Long-pod being excellent standard varie- 
ties to use now. The drills for them ought to be flat- 
bottomed, and the seeds placed 1} in. deep, and from 2 in. to 
3in. asunder. To produce the finest crops of Beans, per- 
fect in appearance and quality, the soil must be rich, deep, 
and in the finest mechanical condition that it is possible 
to get it. 


More important than either of these crops are the Peas, 
of which it is never an easy task to grow too many. The 
earliest sowings are commonly made in pots or boxes in a 
cold greenhouse, whence, after a process of hardening, to 
accustom them to the different climatic conditions, they are 
planted out into their permanent quarters during April. 
Simple, however, as is this method of procedure, it is not 
always possible of adoption, in which case the sowing must 
be made directly into the soil of the garden, choosing for the 
first a warm place, if it can be spared. As in the case of 
Beans, flat-bottomed drills are infinitely preferable to those 
that are drawn with the corner of a draw hoe; and the seeds 
should be set about 2in. or 3in. asunder, according to the 
height of the variety, and even at those distances some thin- 
ning will have to be done when the seedlings are well 
through the surface, and before the first short, twiggy 
stakes are placed alongside of them. 


There are many scores of varieties of Peas from which 
a choice can be made, and almost all cultivators have their 
special favourites, upon which they rely year after year; 
but we may mention a few that are generally good, and 
may be expected to prove entirely satisfactory, provided the 
plants are grown on thoroughly good land and receive neces- 
sary cultural attention at all periods. Early Giant, growing 
3 ft. high, is splendid both in freedom of podding and 
quality ; Little Marvel, for those whose space is limited, is 
excellent, as it only attains to a height of 18in., and crops 
wonderfully. Other reliable sorts for early sowing are 
Chelsea Gem, 15 in. ; Green Gem, 12 in.; May Queen, 23 ft. ; 
and William the First, 3 ft.; the last-named belongs to 
the hard, rounded, seeded section that was so immenscly 
popular before the Marrowfat varieties were so much im- 
proved. It is one of the finest Peas in cultivation for autumn 
sowing, but this is a system of procedure that has now 
fallen largely into desuetude. 
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ANNUALS. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench for 1907, now in its forty-first year of usefulness, 
has just been published by Messrs. Dean and Sons. It 
forms a complete Parliamentary guide, for, in addition 
to the detailed biographical notices of members, which 
are illustrated with armorial bearings, full Election 
and Polling statistics are given regarding the last two 
General and all subsequent Bye-Elections, Registered 
Electorate on which the last General Election was 
fought, Parliamentary population at last Census, extent 
of Constituencies, names of Returning Officers, an 
abridged Peerage, and annual list of Privy Council. 
There is also added a useful section, giving explana- 
tions of Parliamentary Expressions, &c., which has been 
corrected by the Clerk of the House. Many important 
alterations have been recorded in the Judicial Bench 
portion of the work, which includes biographical notices 
of the Judges of the Superior and County Courts of the 
United Kingdom, Recorders, Vice-Admirals of the 
Coast, Metropolitan and Stipendiary Magistrates, 
Sheriffs, and Sheriff-Substitutes of Scotland, Colonial 
Judges, &c. Particulars of the changes brought about 
by death, unseating by petition, &c., that have taken 
place in the personnel of the House since the General 
Election are to be found recorded in detail in a form 
handy for ready reference. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1907, pub- 
lished by Whittaker and Co., is now in its seventy-fifth 
year, and needs little by way of recommendation at this 
time of day. Excellent for facility of reference, and 
printed in clear type, in portable form, it has an estab- 
lished place in the reference library. Besides the short 
biographies of members of both Houses, a table of con- 
stituencies and polls is given, and a chapter on Parlia- 
mentary Terms and Proceedings. 


The Public Schools Year- Book for 1907 (Swan 
Sonnenschein), besides a carefully compiled list of 
schools, arranged in alphabetical order, contains a com- 
prehensive and concise record of all matters of interest 
to parents, schoolmasters, and boys. 





LECTURES ON JAPANESE EDUCATION UNDER 
THE MARTIN WHITE BENEFACTION, 


Baron KIKUCHI, sometime Japanese Minister of Education 
and President of the University of Tokio, will deliver a Course 
of Lectures on Japanese Educational Administration on Thurs- 
day, February 21st, and the four following Thursdays, at the 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., at 8.30 p.m. 

And a Course of Lectures on Japanese Education on 
Friday, rebruary rsth, and the five following Fridays, at King’s 
College, Strand, W.C., at 8 p.m. The Course will be repeated 
on Saturday, February 16th, and the five following Saturdays, 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C., at 11.30 a.m. : 








Cocoa Advertisements 
written by Consumers. 
(To be continued.) | 





“ Nothing to equal 
Rowntree’s.” 


“We have used your Cocoa for the past ten 
“years, and we think there is nothing to equal 
“it."—R, A., Masbro’, Rotherham, 17/11/06. 


OWIWK<e's 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KINC, 

















MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


Scarcity OF MONEY. 
Tue short period of monetary ease experienced during the 
early days of the month has already given place to renewed 
stringency, and once more credit dealers find it necessary 
to replenish supplies by loans from the Bank of England. 
Borrowing commenced at the end of last week, and has 
since proceeded steadily, so that the outside market is fairly 
heavily in debt. Except for very brief intervals, the market 
will probably be dependent upon the Bank until the end of 
the financial year, when dealers may again be favoured with 
a brief respite from stringent conditions. The repayment 
of £.2,500,000 Treasury bills on Monday did not bring much 
relief. Some of the bills were held in the open market, 
and the redemption momentarily increased floating balances, 
but the Treasury soon drew in the money again for taxes; 
and throughout the week advances have cost 4}-55 per cent., 
gradually becoming dearer. The greater part of these Tr2a- 
sury bills were in the hands of the Japanese, who retained 
most of the money, apparently for general purposes. Small 
sums were lent, but they were not sufficient to produce any 
particular ease. When April comes round, and heavy sums 
of money now out of use are again available, credit dealers 
are looking forward to much happier times, and they will 
certainly need them, if discount business at current rates 
is to turn out profitably. The dividends on the funds will, of 
course, be available during the early days; and late in the 
month Exchequer bonds, to the amount of 41,000,000, will 
be repaid, but the indebtedness to the Bank promises to 
be so heavy at the end of the quarter that I cannot look 
for any prolonged period of very easy money. Happily, the 
foreign demands for gold are not oppressive; and, although 
a fairly large sum—considerably over £1,000,o00o—has been 
withdrawn for South America, the loss was largely com- 
pensated by receipts from Egypt and purchases in the open 
market, the net efflux for the past week being reduced to 
£555,000. At one time, it was thought that American 
buyers would compete for this week’s bar gold, but they 
gracefully retired in favour of the Bank of England, which 
secured about £500,000 of metal, at a fraction above the 
minimum. It is worth noting that a further 41,000,000 
of Treasury bills are due on the 25th; and, unless notice 
of renewal is immediately given, their repayment may also 
be anticipated. Continental competition for bills has been 
less keen, and I fancy the French cheque is too high for 
profitable purchases. There is still talk of possible gold 
exports from Paris to London, and, with a little encourage- 
ment, I think the metal would come, but leading authorities 
seem somewhat doubtful. The Bank return is not very 
interesting. An increase of £218,000 is shown in the 
reserve, raising it to £26,193,000, or 50} per cent. of the 
liabilities. Other deposits are almost 1,000,000 lower, 
chiefly because of another large increase in Government 
balances. 
Stock EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT DIFFICULTIES. 

Although money was in large supply, the Stock 
Exchange settlement was not carried through with perfect 
smoothness. More than one operator seems to have got 
out of his depth, and a severe fall in one or two highly 
speculative stocks heralded trouble. The difficulties, how- 
ever, were not serious, and involved only small losses. 
Credit was again freely offered for contango purposes, and, 
although bankers hoped to secure 6 per cent. for loans to 
the end of February, they had to be content with 52, and, in 
some cases, 53 per cent. The best rates, 6-7 per cent, were 
again obtained on American railroad shares, but Home rail- 
way stocks were not in large supply; and in the foreign 
Government section money could not always be profitably 
employed. This led to some grumbling by credit dealers, 
who complained of the charges made by the banks. Taken 
as a whole, the account open for the rise has undoubtedly 
been considerably reduced, and, much to their relief, a few 
bankers were repaid part of their Stock Exchange loans. 
Over speculation in Anglo-American Telegraph Deferred 
stock and ‘ bear ”’ selling of Associated Cements, is said to 
have produced the trouble at the settlement, which other- 
wise was comfortably arranged. Markets, however, have 
again been seriously depressed, and, while Consols are 
stagnant, a nasty break took place in Home railway 
stocks. A good deal of disappointment has been caused 
by the absence of increased dividends by those companies 
whose traffics showed up so well, and just now the public 
will hardly look at British railways. Brighton issues were 
particularly depressed, as the traffic return was again bad; 
but nothing better could have been expected after such dis- 
mal weather. This line has undoubtedly been hard _ hit 


by tramway competition, but at the present price of about 
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107—the 5 per cent. dividend has just been deducted—the 
Deferred stock ought to be a good speculative purchase. 
The American market has been doing rather better. Dealers 
took heart of grace from Mr. Shaw’s promise to anticipate 
the repayment of 25,000,000 dol. Government bonds; and 
there seems to be no doubt that the currency law reform 
Bill will be passed. It is further suggested that the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission may not in the future be 
quite so antagonistic to the railway magnates, and possibly 
a rise in railway rates will not be opposed. Canadian Pacific 
shares were not much affected by the half-yearly dividend 
of 33 per cent., which includes 4 per cent. from land sales. 
South African mines have been attacked by the ‘‘ bears,”’ 
and prices collapsed rather badly, but the sales have since 
been a source of slight strength to the market, and some 
recovery has ensued. What prompted the raid, no one 
seems to know, but the market finds few supporters just 
now, and the public can hardly be expected to give it much 
attention until the pending Transvaal elections are over. 
Copper shares of all kinds continue to display great 
strength, and higher prices are still predicted for Rio Tintos 
and Anacondas. Argentine railway stocks are under the 
influence of new capital issues, but Mexicans attract a large 
amount of speculative buying. Dividend anticipations are 
pitched very high indeed, and, greatly as the company has 
progressed during recent years, some of the optimists may 
be disappointed. The Grand Trunk dividend of 3 per cent. 
on the Third Preference fully met expectations; and the 
various stocks, particularly the Ordinary and Third Prefer- 
ence, have received their share of attention. 


Lonpon AND County BANKING Company. 

Despite the great difficulties attending banking opera- 
tions during the second half of 1906, this powerful institu- 
tion laid before its shareholders a highly satisfactory report. 
There was an increase in its gross profit of more than 
£168,000, at a total of £930,700, and the net profit was 
more than £,52,000 larger, at 4,325,000. Of this great 
sum the directors allocated 4.50,000 to reserve, and a similar 
sum to write down the investments, after which the usual 
dividend of 10 per cent., being at the rate of 20 per cent. 
per annum, was declared, and the carry -forward was 
increased by about £/19,000, to £,97,371. Nothing could 
well be more satisfactory than the position disclosed by the 
balance-sheet. The bank’s cash balance, together with 
loans at call and short notice, amounted to £,11,394,765, 
against current and deposit accounts of £.44,990,316. 
Investments exceed £.9,200,000, and the discounted bills 
current amount to £,7,628,467. Advances have been made 
to the amount of £/19,835,994, and the addition from profits 
increased the reserve fund to £:1,550,000, against the paid- 
up capital of £ 2,000,000. At the half-yearly meeting of 
the bank, the chairman briefly touched on the question 
of the gold reserve ; and, while expressing himself in agree- 
ment with some of the measures suggested for increasing 
them, considered it desirable that whatever was necessary 
should be accomplished without legislative interference. 
Good prospects of a profitable business for the current half- 
year were held out; and, while it did not seem probable 
that a period of cheap money was at hand, the bank had 
no cause to grumble at the retention of a 5 per cent. 
Bank - rate. 

New Caprirat Issugs. 

The Argentine Great Western Railway, which has a 
share capital of £4,250,000, and Debenture stock of 
4:3:375)517, announces an issue of £600,000 5 per cent. 
Debenture stock, at the price of 4102. During the past 
few years, the undertaking has benefited greatly from the 
flourishing conditions in Argentina, and the stock looks a 
very good security. A concern called the Molassine Com- 
pany (1907), Ltd., has been formed, with a_ capital of 
£200,000, divided into 100,000 7 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference £1 shares, 75,000 Ordinary 4/1 shares, and 
50,000 Deferred ios. shares. The object of the company is 
to provide food for cattle of all kinds; and since 1902 the 
profits have been continuously progressive. The capital 
offered to the public was 75,000 of the Preference shares; 
and, as a speculative investment, they seem to possess 
attractions. The Anglo-Egvptian Commercial Company 
has been formed, with a capital of £203,000, divided into 
200,000 participating Preferred shares of £31 each, and 
60,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each. The company acquires an 
existing Egyptian petroleum business, and, in some respects, 
the board is a pretty strong one. Of the total capital, 40,000 
of the participating Preferred shares are offered for sub- 
scription, and, in addition to a dividend of 7 per cent., they 
are entitled to one-half of the surplus net profits available 
for dividend after payment of the directors’ commission. 








On behalf of the contractors of the Kansas City, Mexico, 
and Orient Railway Company, 1,500,000 dol. 4 per cent. 
First Mortgage fifty-year Gold bonds of 1,000 dol. each are 
offered at the price of £/205 15s. per bond. With each bond 
is given 300 dol. non-cumulative 4 per cent. Preferred stock 
and 3oodol. in Common stock of the railway, so that 
the business is being conducted in the old-fashioned Ameri- 
can style, and the issue can only be regarded from a specu- 
lative standpoint. 
THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE, 


A New FLotaTION PROPOSED IN LONDON. 


Having regard to the facts enumerated, it is not sur- 
prising to find another speculative proposition before the 
London market on a somewhat elaborate scale. It is 
reported that the Australian Shale and Oil Company (no 
liabilitv), which formed ‘a flotation company with £10,000 
capital some time ago, is now endeavouring to form a large 
company in London. The new syndicate have acquired 
twenty-six square miles of country, under a mineral permit 
from the New South Wales Government, in the Capertree and 
Woldan Valleys. This property, however, is said to have 
been passed over by the Oil Corporation as being less valu- 
able than the area they have selected. The new company, 
moreover, are said to be relying largely on the Oil Corpora- 
tion’s railway for carrying their goods, should the flotation 
prove successful. Interviewed on the subject, the manage- 
ment of the Oil Corporation state that it will be necessary 
for the new company to obtain a Bill from Parliament to 
compel the Oil Corporation td carry their goods; and that, 
in any case, it would add anything, from tos. to 15s. per 
ton, for the cost of transit of the new company’s products 
to market. The question, therefore, arises whether the new 
company will be able to combat this competition in cost 
of delivery to the seaboard or the Sydney market, or whether 
competition will not reduce the export value of shale to less 
than a payable level. 

The present export value of kerosene shale is about 45s. 
per ton. Last year’s exports were only 9,000, as against 
8,000 tons in 1904, and 17,000 in 1903. Practically the whole 
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of the exports made were for Rotterdam. The Oil Corpora- 
tion are supplying about 1,000,000 gallons of oil per annum 
locally from the recently acquired works at Hartley Vale for 
gas enrichment. It is stated that the Corporation when 
fully equipped will possibly treat 40,000 gallons of light 
lubricating oils per day, or, say, 14,000,000 gallons a year. 
Should such be realised, and with a corresponding export 
output of shale, it is difficult to see what prospect an opposi- 
tion company has of making a substantial profit, if it is de- 
pendent on a rival company for carrying its goods. 


So far, some difficulty has been found in catering for ex- 
port, as the quantities of shale available have been small. As 
an instance of this fact, a parcel of some 500 tons has been 
offering for months without a buyer. The Oil Corporation 
management, however, maintain that if parcels of 5,000 or 
10,000 tons can be made available, there is a ready market 
for smaller or larger quantities. 

Then, again, there is another strong argument against 
the future prospects of a market for shale as for the purposes 
of gas enrichment. The advent of the incandescent mantle 
has greatly raised the illuminating value of poor coal gas. 
Still, on the other hand, an increased production of kerosene 
shale, and with it a larger local output of kerosene and re- 
sidual oils, would mean the production of, perhaps, a 
cheaper material than coal for gas manufacture. 

The proposed new flotation is largely regarded in Syd- 
ney circles as a ‘‘ speculative proposition.’’ It is one that 
will involve the expenditure of a large amount of capital be- 
fore any result can be obtained. There are exceptional physi- 
cal difficulties with regard to development, the country being 
wild, rough, and mountainous. Road or railway construc- 
tion is costly, and freights would thereby greatly be en- 
hanced. 

Whether tens or hundreds of thousands of tons of shale 
will find the hungry over-sea market at paying prices the 
Oil Corporation anticipate, remains to be seen; while it is 
quite certain that the operations of two large rival com- 
panies, under the conditions stated, would have the effect of 
curtailing rather than increasing profits. 


There is, undoubtedly, an immense, if not unlimited, 
wealth of shale of very high quality awaiting development in 
this State; but the industry is one that will require handling 
with care and discretion, as, in any case, producers have not 
only to fight the enemies of their own household, but the 
world’s oil kings, who will not let go the Australian market 
unless they are compelled to do so either with respect to 
prices or prohibitive duties. In the present aspect of legisla- 
tion, there is some hope for enterprising companies in the 
latter connection. 





RAILWAY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Commencing on Saturday, February 16th, the Midland 
Railway Company have decided to issue Saturday to Monday 
tickets between all their stations (with a few exceptions), instead 
of limiting these tickets to the seaside and inland pleasure 
resorts. The rate will be a single fare-and-quarter for the 
double journey, with a minimum of 4s. first class, and 2s. 6d. 
third class. There will be no restriction in respect to the trains 
by which the holders of the tickets may travel ; and the luggage 
arrangements will be the same as in the case of ordinary 
passengers. 

The Union-Castle Line Steamers, which arrive at South- 
ampton, bring a regular contingent of passengers for the North 
of England, especially West Cumberland and North Lancashire, 
and to promote the comfort of these travellers, the Midland 
Railway Company have recently arranged a through carriage 
from St. Pancras to Whitehaven, by their 1.30 p.m. fast Scotch 
express. The London and South Western Company convey 
these passengers by special boat train from Southampton to 
Waterloo, where a special omnibus, provided by the Midland 
Railway Company, is in waiting to convey them to St. Pancras 
Station. 





EPPS’S 





GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


Cocoa stands very much higher than 
Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall says, ‘‘ and 
contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


COCOA 


NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


AESTHETICS. 

“The Essentials of Aisthetics in Music, Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture.” By George Lansing Ray- 
mond, Litt.D., Professor of sthetics in the George 
Washington University. (John Murray, ros. 6d. net.) 


ECONOMICS. 


‘The Rating of Land Values.” By J. D. Chorlton, M.Sc. 
Manchester : University Press, (Sherratt and Hughes, 3s. 6d. 


net.) 
FICTION. 

“The Sundered Streams.” By Reginald Farrer. 
Arnold, 6s.) 

“Diana.” By L. G. Moberly. Illustrated. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co., 6s.) 

“Human Toll.” By Barbara Baynton. (Duckworth and 
Co., 6s.) 

‘*The Bachelors.” By Charles Eddy. (Cassell and Co., 6s.) 

“The Spanish Necklace.” By B. M. Croker. With eight full- 
page illustrations by F. Pegram. (Chatto and Windus, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“For Maisie.” By Katharine Tynan. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 6s.) 

“A Hazardous Wooing.” By James Blyth. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

* Benedict Kavanagh.” By George A. Birmingham. (Arnold, 6s.) 

‘“The Plow-woman.” By Eleanor Yates. (Methuen, 6s.) 

“The Memories of Ronald Love.” By Mary E. Mann. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 

‘‘ Temptation.” By Richard Bagot. (Methuen, 6s.) 

‘* Privy Seal.”” By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

‘‘ History of English Congregationalism.” By R. W. Dale, 
D.D., LL.D. Completed and Edited by A. W. W. Dale. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s.) 

‘*Memories.” By Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, 
G.C.1.E., K.C.S.1. (Edward Arnold, 15s. net.) 

LITERATURE. 

‘Literary Forgeries.”” By J. A. Farrer. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green and Co., 6s. 6d. net.) 

‘ Paralipomena Sophoclea.” By Lewis Campbell, M.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland. (Rivingtons, 6s. net.) 

‘‘Thomas Stanley: his Original Lyrics, Complete in their 
Collated Readings of 1647, 1651, 1657.” Edited by L. I. 
Guincy. With an introduction, Textual Notes, &c. (Hull: 
Tutin, 1s. 6d. net.) 

**The Garden Anthology.” Edited by Rose Gardner. (George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘Ibsen: the Man, his Art, and his Significance.” By Haldane 
Macfall. Illustrated by Joseph Simpson. (E. Grant 
Richards, 5s. net.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“ Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench for 
1907.” Illustrated with 500 armorial bearings. (Dean and 
Son, 7s. 6d. net.) 

*“ The Calcutta Congress of Conferences.” A collection of the 
presidential, inaugural, and other important speeches de- 
livered at the Indian National Congress, Industrial Confer- 
ence, &c. With an appendix containing the resolutions 
passed therein. (Madras: G. A. Natesan and Co., 12 annas.) 

‘*Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships.”” With List of Rhodes 
Scholars and other information, complete to the end of 
January, 1907. By R. F. Scholz and S. K. Hornbeck. 
Henry Frowde (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘Sketches from Under Graduate Life.” By Stanley Barwell. 
(Macmillan and Bowes, 3s. 6d. net.) 

MEDICINE. 

“The Drink Problem: its Medico-Sociological Aspects.” By 
Fourteen Medical Authorities. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. With two Diagrams. (Methuen and Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Edward 


PAMPHLETS. 

‘“The House of Lords as a Part of the British Constitution: 
a Political Tract.”” By A. C. Fox-Davies, Barrister-at-Law. 
(John Lane, ts. net.) 

‘‘Small Holdings: a Practical Policy.”’ By Francis Allston 
Channing, M.P., a member of the Departmental Com- 
mittee. (Printed by the National Press Agency.) 

“ 4 New Theory of the Laws of Motion.’ By Leonard Hall, 
M.A. (Williams and Norgate, 2s. net.) 

“ The Education Bill of 1906.” An analysis and a brief survey 
of the Education Question from 1870. By S. Lowry 
Porter. (Macmillan and Bowes, 6d. net.) 








Pp. 776. Portrait and Memoir. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The Londen County Council invites applications for the following 


r08t :— 

. LADY SUPERINTENDENT AND SECRETARY of the L.C.C. 
Trade School for Girls to be opened in the Morley College, Waterloo 
Road, 8.E., in April next. (The School will be transferred to the 
L.C.C. Westminster Technical Institute, Vincent Square, S.W., in 
September or October next.) The Trade School will, in the early 
stages, comprise classes in Corset-making, Ladies’ Tailoring, Dress- 
making, and Laundry. 

The salary will be £200 per annum rising £10 per annum to £300 per 
annum. 

Candidates sbould possess a University degree or its equivalent, and 
should have had experience of teaching in a secondary school, Pre- 
ference will be given to persons who have a knowledge of drawing, or 
who have had an opportunity of studying the question of technical 
education for girls and industrial conditions affecting women. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the 
london County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m., on 
February 23rd, 1907, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council’s requirements as to appointments 
vacant, are published in the London County Council Gazette, which can 
be obtained from the Council’s Publishers, Messrs, P. S. King & Son, 
2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price (including 
postage), 14d. an issue, or, for the year, a prepaid vn of 6s. 8d. 

L. 3 Om 





Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
February 13th, 1907. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


THE NEXT ENTRANCE AND FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION, 
WILL BE HELD ON 19TH AND 20TH OF MARCH. 
For Particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 





TAMMERING permanently CURED by personal tuition 
ONLY. Pupils taken in residence. Interview on written 
application to Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
































THE SPEAKER PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
The following Portraits have been issued, and may be obtained on 
application to the office of THE SPEAKER, or through any news- 
agent. Price 3d. each post free, packed to prevent damage, 4d. each. 
The extra 1d. will cover the postage on several copies. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Right Hon. SIk HENRY CAMP- 
BELL-BANNERMAN. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. Right Hon. 
EARL OF KIMBERLEY. CHARLES JAMES FOX. RICHARD COBDEN. 
Right Hon. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. 
JOHN BRIGHT. JOHN STUART MILL. JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. Right Hon. LORD COURTNEY. The 
MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
HEAD OFFIcE—14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








NDEX.—The Index to Vol. XIV. of THz SpgaKerR 

(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 

to THE SpeaAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. Cloth covers for Binding are supplied 
at 1s. each ; post free, 1s. 3d. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton Col- 
lege, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Educa- 
tion thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 
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CHRIST’ BLACKHEATH, 5.E 
5 9 @ bee 
Principal: F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. Practical Science Teaching. Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL. 
CAMBKIDGE, 








ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assist- 
ance without charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of 
schools (for GIRLS AND Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors 
(ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITY, &c.). A statement of the requirements 


should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘TRIFORM, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1854 GERRARD. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus. 











NOTICE. 


THe SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (Homg), INCLUDING PosTAGE, 
28s. PER ANNUM. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


Cheques should be made payable to THz SPEAKER Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., and crossed ‘‘ National Provincial Bank.”’ 


EpItorRIAL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
‘* Tue Epitor,’’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘‘ THE MANAGER.”’ 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss 
or miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him. 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 


Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal 


Paris—31, 
Kiosques. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Christiania The Cammermeyer 
Johans Gade, 41 and 43. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 
Gordon and Gotch. 

Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. 
Juta and Co. 


Boghandel, Carl 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
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PROBLEMS 


AND 


PRIZES 


FOR 
LITERARY READERS. 


SEE PAGE 6 OF THE 


WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Towards a 
Social Policy 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 
By Various Writers. 


Representing the conclusions o: a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F. W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P., J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. . 


“We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker 
Office has produced under the title of ‘ Towards a Social Policy.’ It 
is full of hard thinking and solid information and should be a mine 
for platform speakers.’’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


**The book should be in the hand of everyone who loves his country. It 
is a lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight 
that is falling upon the race, and of the remedies to be applied.” 

—DAILY NEWS. 
‘gives us to think.’ Its 


*** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly 
notable service.’’—WEST- 


authors are doing the Liberal Party a 
MINSTER GAZETTE. 

“They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd 
pages much keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criti- 
cism of the slipshod palliatives with which we have hitherto been 
content to attempt to meet them, and many bold suggestions—some 
very bold indeed—as to the direction in which the real remedies are 
to be found. They may not agree. They cannot fail to be interested.” 

—MORNING LEADER. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net; post free, 1s. 2d. 


THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


LONDON : 





Londen, W.C. Regis 
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Printed for the Proprietors by THE NATIONAL Press AGency LimiTep, Whitefriars House, 
Luarrsp, at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, i 


tered at the 


a BOOKSELLERS. 
A SHILLING ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


This Bible is printed in clear Pear! type, and contains 16 Photo i 
Views, 16 beautiful Figure Pictures aher Collier, Delaroche, oe a 
Keynolds, Titian, etc.; 2 beautiful Illuminated Title Pages and Maps: 
tastefully bound in imitation leather, gilt edges, and round corners, 1s, 3d. 
post free, or 6 copies for 68. 6d. post free. Also with references, Scripture 

Index, and Atlas, 1s. 9d., 6 for 9s. 9d., post free. Catalogues Post Free. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





A LION EL ISAACS, “eee Ge. 7 


Buitpino). 











Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 


ISSUED, TELFPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL, 





CATALOGUES 
and Modern, Bought, £old 


BOOKS. amen and Exchanged. 
THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


[And at READING.] 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 
Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 


carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address. 











HOTELS AND HYDROS. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 




















BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. OO 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
BUXTON. 


ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell 

Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8o5¢. 

BOURNEMOUTH. paieean 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
WHITBY. 7 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


First Hotel. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt 





Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Di¢ Ration 


Herausgegeben von 


Dr. Th. BARTH. 





Wochenschrift fur Politik 
Volkswirtschaft 
und Literatur. 





hat wahrend ihres 22 
Di¢ Ration jahrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
des offenslichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 





Preis pro Quartal 





Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
______. | Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht bloss die Tagesfragen der 
SUBSCRIPTION. Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirt- 
hen Wie schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schénen Literatur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erzahlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kampfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die ‘‘NATION” als energische Vor- 
kampferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervorragende Stellung ein. 


Postal Union .. Fr, 46 
Great Britain..£1 16 7 
United States. .$3°81 
Six Months. 
Postal Union .. Fr. 23 
Great Britain..£0 18 3 
United States. .34,40 
Three Months. 

Postal Union ..Fr. 12 
Great Britain..£0 9 6 
United States. .$2.29 
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